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An article on the loading of lumber in open top cars will be 
found on another page of this issue which merits the atten- 
tion of all railroad men interested in 
Rules for increasing the efficiency of the trans- 
Loading portation system. The present meth- 
ods of loading lumber result in serious 
losses on account of the frequent shift- 
ing of lading in transit. The expense involved, though very 
large, is widely distributed and for that reason few people 
realize the magnitude of the waste. Some of the roads which 
handle a great amount of lumber in open top cars have 
taken measures to correct these conditions. By bulkheading 
cars with lumber the shifting and consequent delays in tran- 
sit have been greatly reduced. ‘That a large saving can be 
effected by this method is beyond question and the universal 
adoption of the practice is highly desirable. The majority 
of lumber shippers will not bulkhead their cars unless they 
are required to do so, for while bulkheading might prove 
advantageous to the shipper by insuring earlier delivery, it 
is more expensive than the standard method of loading. 
The shippers do not seem to object to the plan on account 
of the greater amount of lumber which must be used in the 
bulkhead, but their principal contention has been that the 
present dunnage allowance is too small to cover the weight 
of lumber required for the bulkhead and stakes. Since 
there is no’ question that the railroads would be benefited 
by the universal adoption of the practice of bulkheading 
open top cars loaded with lumber, and slight concessions 
would be sufficient to overcome the objection of the ship- 
pers, it would seem that the logical thing to do to secure 
the advantages of this method is to modify the M. C. B. 
loading rules to make the bulkheading of open top cars 
loaded with lumber mandatory, and to increase the dunnage 
allowance on cars so loaded to compensate the shippers for 
the extra expense which this practice involves. 


Lumber 


The Future of the Railways 


be future of our railways, has been made more uncertain 

than ever by the adoption of government control. The 
utterances of President Wilson regarding their taking over 
and most of the provisions of the Administration’s bill for 
their control and financing seem to contemplate their return 
to their present owners at the end of the war. Furthermore, 
while government control suspends the operation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law and the anti-pooling law, there has been 
no proposal made that they be repealed. If they remain on 
the statute books competition must be resumed as soon as 
the railways are returned to their owners. 

There are, however, several important reasons for doubt- 
ing whether either the old system of regulation or the old 
system of management will be revived. While the repeal of 

. the Sherman anti-trust law and the anti-pooling law is not 
at present being discussed, a revolution apparently has oc- 
curred in the attitude of public men and the public generally, 
toward railroad competition. The sentiment for competition 
seems suddenly to have given way to a sentiment for “co- 
operation” and “co-ordination.” Again, Section 13 of the 
Administration’s bill provides that federal control “shall 
continue for and during the period of the war and until 
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Congress shall thereafter order otherwise.” Those who 
drafted the bill seem to have provided for an indefinite con- 
tinuance of control with the idea that some radical changes 
in railroad ownership as well as management might be de- 
sirable after the war and that the government should hold 
the properties while these were under consideration. 

There clearly is a growing belief among both railway men 
and public men that it is undesirable that either the old 
system of regulation or the old system of management shall 
be restored. For many years the railways had been trying 
to eliminate wasteful competition by pools, by traffic agree- 
ments and by mergers. For over thirty years regulation de- 
feated every effort of this kind. The result was that in 
every territory there were “weak” and “strong” railways 
operating side by side. The competition in service between 
the railways in each region was severe and caused many 
discriminations and wastes. Furthermore, it was imprac- 
ticable for the regulating authorities to adopt any scale of 
rates which would be fair and satisfactory to both the “weak” 
and “strong” roads, or which would not be either regarded 
by part of the public as too low because it made the poor 
railways poorer or be regarded by another part of the public 
as too high because it made the rich railways richer. Prob- 
ably in the natural course of events combinations between 
parallel railways would have wiped out the distinction be- 
tween weak and strong lines; but natural tendencies were 
constantly defeated by laws to enforce competition. 

While most railway men, regulating officers, business men 
and statesmen would agree that the old system was unsatis- 
factory, they would disagree widely as to what system should 
be adopted in its place after the war. Probably a majority 
of them would say that government ownership and manage- 
ment should be avoided if possible, but many would also 
say it is at least as likely that government ownership will 
be adopted as that we shall return to the old system of regu- 
lation and management. 

Never in its history was this country confronted by an 
economic and political problem more important than the 
railway problem as it now presents itself. Few wish to re- 
turn after the war to the old system, and not many really 
want to see the adoption of government ownership. In order 
that we may escape both there must be worked out some 
plan which will appeal to the public as combining most of 
the advantages both of the old system of regulation and 
management and of government ownership and management, 
while being free from the disadvantages and dangers of 
both. Is there not enough constructive statesmanship in this 
er to work out and to secure the adoption of some such 
plan? 

The Railway Age believes that some of the fundamental 
principles, on which any plan that will solve the problem 
must be based, already are evident. First, it would seem, 
such a plan must provide in some way for the elimination 
of unnecessary competition, and this can be best accom- 
plished by the reorganization of the railways along regional 
lines. Second, such a plan must include private ownership 
with government guarantees of minimum net returns. Only 
through private ownership can the political evils and the 
inefficient management of government ownership be avoided; 
but there must be guarantees of net return because expe- 
rience has indicated that in the absence of such guarantees 
it will be impossible to get regulating bodies to allow ade- 
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quate net returns. Third, if there are to be government 
guarantees the government must have a direct voice in the 
management. This could be given it by empowering it to 
appoint part of the directors of the regional railroad com- 
panies. Fourth, there must be pooling of facilities in so far 
as such pooling will promote efficiency. The pooling of 
tracks, terminals, etc., as far as was advantageous, would 
be secured by reorganizing the railways along regional lines; 
and the pooling of equipment as far as was desirable could 
be secured by the organization of an equipment company, 
the stock of which should be owned by the regional com- 
panies and which should distribute equipment over the lines 
of all the railways in proportion to their needs. 

Any plan for the reorganization of the railroads which 
may be offered now will, of course, be subject to important 
modifications as discussion may disclose its weaknesses from 
the railroad or the public point of view. It is, however, the 
duty of railway men, public men and the public to recognize 
the fact that the railways are now drifting toward some 
unknown goal. Unless with wisdom and patriotism they 
are taken in hand and steered in the direction it is desir- 
able for them to go, they may arrive at some port where 
few want them to arrive and where it will be destructive of 
the interests of their owners, their employees and the pub- 
lic for them to arrive. 

There has been manifested a deplorable want of construct- 
ive statesmanship in the handling of the railway problem 
in the past. This want has been manifested both by railway 
officers and by public men. If it continues to be manifested 
the economic and political consequences will be most serious. 


Lord Shaughnessy’s Warning 


| pes SHAUGHNESSY, chairman and president of the Can- 
adian Pacific, deprecates government control of rail- 
roads in the United States. Extracts from a statement re- 
cently made public by him were published in the Railway 
Age for January 11, page 128. He says that the people of 
the United States are “looking too hopefully to the central- 
ized effort of an overworked government when they should 
depend more on the trained enterprise of the individual 
industrial units that have been so efficiently developed dur- 
ing times of peace. Any form of control that will lessen 
the sense of keenness and responsibility on the part of these 
units is sure to be disastrous in its results.” 

Government control in the United States is now an es- 
tablished fact. But it is not too late to take to heart Lord 
Shaughnessy’s warning about the danger of excessive cen- 
tralization. The warning comes from the head of a railway 
system having the largest mileage, and operating over the 
largest area, of any system on the North American continent. 
In view of his long experience in managing such an im- 
mense system, he might be expected to speak of the advan- 
tages of operating a large mileage as a single system. It is 
significant that it is to the dangers rather than the advan- 
tages of such operation that he directs attention. 

The railways of the United States have twenty times as 
much mileage as the Canadian Pacific. Therefore, the con- 
sequences of excessive centralization of control of manage- 
ment on our railways would be something like twenty times 
as serious as the consequence of excessive centralization of 
control of management on the Canadian Pacific. The cen- 
tral authority can and should indicate the general principles 
on which the railways are to be managed; it can and should 
indicate the general methods by which these principles are 
to be carried out; and it can check up the managements of 
the various large units into which the system is divided and 
make such changes in their organizations as may be neces- 
sary to see that its instructions regarding general principles 
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and methods are carried out. But the day on which the 
controlling authority begins to try to do more than this, on 
that day the managements of all the large units inevitably 
and necessarily will begin to look to it for detailed instruc- 
tions and to delay issuing important instructions to their 
subordinates until they get their instructions from above. 
When that comes, centralized control will slow down every- 
thing instead of speeding up everything; and the increases 
of efficiency gained by eliminating competition will become 
small compared with the losses of efficiency caused by im- 
pairing the initiative and “lessening the sense of keenness 
and responsibility on the part of the units.” 

It should hardly be necessary to say that the foregoing 


is not intended as a description of what already has occurred: 


on the railways of the United States. It is intended only as 
a description of what inevitably will occur under any system 
of centralized control which does not leave large autonomy 
and great freedom of action to the managements of the vari- 
ous groups of railways and of individual railways. 

With reference to the problem that would be presented 
by consolidation of all the railways of this country under 
government ownership, it recently was said elsewhere, before 
the present government control was adopted: 

“The problem of developing and working an organization 
which would centralize authority enough to co-ordinate all 
parts of this vast system, and which would at the same time 
decentralize authority sufficiently to enable each part to cope 
with local conditions and needs, would be the biggest and 
hardest industrial problem ever presented to the genius and 
energy of man. Therefore, even though the best judgment 
and ability of the country were enlisted and allowed to carry 
on the business without any political or other vitiating form 
of interference, it is questionable if the advantages which 
would be gained by consolidation would not be outweighed 
by disadvantages arising from the unwieldy magnitude of 
the undertaking.” (*) 

The problem stated in this quotation is the one Director 
General McAdoo and his advisers are now actually wrest- 
ling with. They are grappling with it under conditions far 
more favorable to its solution than would exist under gov- 
ernment ownership: because they actually are doing so—thus 
far at least—without any political or other “vitiating form 
of interference,” and because some of “the best judgment 
and ability of the country” are enlisted. 

It will be most interesting and instructive to observe what 
success they will have in securing needed co-ordination of 
the operation of the railways while avoiding excessive cen- 
tralization of direction, with its paralyzing effects. 


The Trespassing Evil 


S kena RAILROAD and public service commissioners who, 

at the Washington convention (see Railway Age Ga- 
zette, October 19, page 695, and November 2, page 804), 
voted down the proposal of the Walker committee to have 
a federal law to punish trespassers on railroad tracks, 
acted, no doubt, under a sense of public duty: but 
that discussion and vote marked no progress, and the 
problem still presses; and the honorable commission- 
ers have a pressing duty, at home, to put forth some vig- 
orous efforts for the enactment of adequate state laws on this 
subject. One can readily understand the feeling of local pride, 
or jealousy, or laudable support of States’ Rights, which 
may impel a commissioner to object to federal encroachment 
on his prerogatives; but such negative action as that at 
Washington does more harm than good. The crying need 
is for positive action. State commissioners have a peculiar 





() Yale Review, January, 1918, article on “Railways in Peace and War,” 
page 371. 
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Most of the legislators 
who ought to bestir themselves and draft suitable statutes 
to cure the evil are too much engaged in other matters to 
do anything effective; while the commissioners are, or 
should be, specially qualified to advise, enlighten, and even 


and solemn duty in this matter. 


push, the legislatures. The commissioners are where they 
can survey the situation throughout the whole country all 
of the time, and they must be aware of the seriousness of 
the problem. There is no glory in this work, for the whole 
public seems to be satisfied to let careless pedestrians go 
on killing themselves on the tracks at the rate of five thou- 
sand a year; but that is all the more reason why a truly de- 
voted public servant should take up the task; other and 
more spectacular reforms will find promoters, easily, among 
people not informed concerning this one. 

The commissioners’ committee characterizes the condi- 
tions as disgraceful; and everybody acquainted with the 
facts knows that this is true. Only one-fourth of the states 
have laws designed to suppress. trespassing, and those few 
do not enforce them; at least, they have nothing encourag- 
ing to report concerning enforcement. Surveying the coun- 
try as a whole, the committee says that there is a lack of 
respect for railroad premises and property, and that this is 
a deep-seated feeling of many years’ standing; and along 
with this there are people everywhere who seem to believe 
that anti-trespassing laws have been framed to favor the 
railroad, rather than to protect careless pedestrians; a be- 
lief rooted, no doubt, in the old suspicion that “capital” is 
always abusing the poor. The final conclusion of the com- 
mittee’s rehearsal of facts is that the outlook is discourag- 
ing—which no one can deny. 

The cheerful aspect of the situation is that a considerable 
amount of good work has been done in spite of the discour- 
agements. Many of the larger railroads keep up a vigor- 
ous fight, in spite of municipal indifference. With any sort 
of co-operation on the part of sheriffs and police these rail- 
road activities would soon show tangible results. If the 
railroads continue to aid and instruct, and enrich, the 
farmers as they have been doing for the past few years, it 
may be that after a while people will begin to credit rail- 
way officers now and then with a modicum of public spirit. 
The New York Central, by its vigorous prosecutions of 
tramps a year or two ago, reduced the annual average num- 
ber of accidents to trespassers 19 per cent. Other roads in 
the more thickly settled parts of the country have also done 
good ‘work. It is real work, however; costly and difficult. 
The Central’s officers spent a prodigious amount of time, 
energy and patience in arousing the local magistrates. The 
lethargy or ignorance of these officers is one of the greatest 
obstacles everywhere. New York State, at last, has simpli- 
fied its law so that the punishment of trespassers will be 
greatly facilitated; and the Central may be expected to do 
still greater things. Depending, as we have to, on railroad 
enterprise instead of state enterprise, it may be said that the 
Central now has before it the task of extending to the six 
other states traversed by its lines the profitable gospel of 
safety which it has been spreading in New York! 

The Walker committee made one recommendation that was 
endorsed by the convention; that the campaign of publicity, 
designed to convince thoughtless persons of the dangers of 
trespassing, be continued. That is good as far as it goes; 
hut the publicity that will be most likely to count is that 
which can be engineered by well-informed public service 
commissioners, addressing themselves to the men who are 
primarily responsible—the legislators. ‘The committee said 
that commissioners should “lose no opportunity to point out” 
the merits of anti-trespassing laws; and it is among legis- 
lators that the most useful opportunities can be found. This 
is a progressive movement which, unlike many others just 
now, need not be seriously retarded because of the pres- 
sure of war-time problems. 
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The Freight Car Situation 


HE PROBLEM OF REPAIRING freight cars is one of the 
most serious now. confronting the railroads. During 
1916 and the early months of 1917, the roads _ suc- 
ceeded in making a material reduction in the number of bad 
order cars. There has been little change in the situation 
since April, 1917, however. The percentage of cars in shop 
or awaiting shop has remained practically unchanged at from 
5.8 to 6.0 per cent of the total, although the railroads have 
been making great efforts to keep cars in serviceable con- 
dition. 

This failure to reduce the percentage of bad orders is due 
to several causes. The mileage per car per day and the ton- 
nage handled per loaded car have both increased greatly 
during the past two years. This increase in the service 
secured from equipment necessarily makes cars wear out 
faster than usual and more than the ordinary amount of 
repairs are needed to keep this equipment in good condi- 
tion. 

The repairing of cars is made unusually difficult under 
present conditions. Few new freight cars have been received 
during the past two years, and all the old equipment which 
the roads owned has been put into service, even though it is 
of obsolete construction and under modern operating condi- 
tions requires frequent overhauling. Furthermore, the per- 
centage of foreign cars which the roads have been handling 
has increased, thus making it necessary for the car repairers 
to do a larger share of their work on cars with whose con- 
struction they are not familiar. As might be expected under 
these conditions, the number of foreign bad order cars in 
recent months has been much greater than for the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year, the increase in some 
cases is as great as 20 per cent. 

The only way to meet the demand for cars is to keep the 
available equipment in serviceable condition. This is no 
easy task. There is a very strong temptation to pass by 
the minor defects when cars are on the repair track in order 
to increase the number of cars turned out. Interchange in- 
spectors, who are best qualified to judge the situation, agree 
that the general condition of cars at this time is far below 
the average. The condition of cars which have been off 
the home road for some time is, in many cases, extremely 
bad. 

With labor and material both hard to 
that the foremen in charge of the shops 
attention to the repairing of foreign cars. The cars of the 
home road are given preference, and’ too often the foreign 
car reecives just enough repairs to get it safely onto the 
line of some connecting road. After it has made a few 
hundred miles it is again ready for the repair track. 

In routing cars under government operation, probably less 
regard than ever before will be paid to ownership. This 
will result in a greater proportion of foreign cars on all 
roads. Unless these cars are handled promptly when they 
need repairs, the number of bad orders is bound to increase. 
Consideration of profit or loss should no longer enter into 
the question of making repairs. ‘The important matter is 
keeping the car in service. Whenever satisfactory repairs 
can be made with material on hand, it should be applied, 
even though it is not standard to the car. That it is possible 
in nearly every case to repair cars without calling on the 
owner to furnish material is shown by the record of one 
shop which repaired 12,049 foreign cars and ordered material 
from the owners for only 11. 

Roads that are following the practice of slighting repairs 
to foreign cars should realize that such a procedure will 
inevitably result in rapid deterioration of equipment. The 
surest way to keep the cost of maintenance down is to make 
light repairs as soon as they are needed. If this is not done, 


get it is natural 
should pay less 
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the car is certain to require an abnormally large amount of 
work when it is shopped. 

A reduction in the percentage of bad order cars cannot be 
secured by any system that attempts to shift the burden 
to some other road. Two things are needed to improve the 
car situation. First, a disregard of the petty considerations 
that delay repairs to foreign cars, and second, good, thorough 
repairing applied as soon as the car develops defects. The 
object of the repair track foreman should not be merely to 
get the cars back into service, but to put them in condition to 
handle traffic and stay off the repair track. 


New Books 


Seasoning of Wood. By Joseph B. Wagner. 274 pages, illus- 
trated, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, New York. Price, $3. 


The book considers seasoning both in air and in kilns. 
The first two-fifths of it is devoted to a general treatment 
of the subject of timber, including two brief chapters on 
general characteristics and some 70 pages in cataloguing 
the various species. Wood destroying insects, which work 
on wood in the air, either in the tree or in the structure, are 
also given some space. In the treatment of seasoning, proper 
attention is devoted to the relation of the properties of wood, 
moisture, content, the influence of evaporation or manner 
of drying and to a discussion of the advantages of season- 
ing. 

The construction, arrangement and operation of kilns 
of various kinds and various devices and forms of appa- 
ratus used in kiln drying are given detailed treatment. 


Business Law for Engineers. By C. Frank Allen, formerly pro- 
fessor of railroad engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 6 in. by 9 in., 457 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 230 West 
Thirty-ninth St., New York. Price, $3. 


The book is divided into two parts, one entitled “Elements 
of Law for Engineers” and the second called “Contract 
Letting.” The first part may be compared favorably with 
the familiar texts on commercial law, designed for the use 
of the layman, except that the material is arranged in this 
case for the special benefit of the engineer rather than the 
business man. Otherwise the arrangement is much the same 
with chapters covering the familiar subjects of torts, equity, 
real property, agency, etc. As illustrating the supplemen- 
tary material for engineers the chapter on real property cov- 
ers the acquirement of land for engineering projects, eminent 
domain, the law of land surveying, etc. There are also two 
chapters of special significance to engineers and railway 
men, namely, “Railroads” and ‘“Engineer’s Relations with 
Others.” 

The first of these touches on the legal phases of 
railway location, maintenance and operation and deals 
briefly with the legal status of the common carrier. The 
up-to-date character of the book is indicated by the fact that 
mention is made of the Adamson law. The second part 
of this book covers the same general ground as previous 
texts on engineering and construction contracts. The sub- 
ject is treated largely through the presentation of specimen 
forms for all phases of contracts, such forms including the 
uniform general contract of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, and the Standard Form of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. As the author states in his 
preface, the book is not intended to make every man his 
own lawyer, but it will be a valuable addition to the library 
of any engineer. 
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Letters to the Editor 





A Correction 


Wasuincton, D. C, 
To THE EpITor: 

May I call your attention to two typographical errors in 
the article appearing in your current number from my pen 
entitled, “The Basis of Compensation for the Railways’? 

The last sentence in the last paragraph on page 127, as 
printed, read ‘Another element for harm is represented by 
charges in per diem rates.” The word “charges” should 
have been “changes.” I was referring to the fact that 
changes in per diem rates during the three-year test period 
or at any future time during the period of government con- 
trol would tend to throw out the relation of road with road 
in the scheme of government compensation. 

The other error appears at the top of page 128, in the 
first sentence reading “Furthermore, it is of great import- 
ance whether hire-of-equipment accounts are actually main- 
tained between the carriers during the period of govern- 
ment control or not, even though for purposes of record it 
might be considered advisable to do so.” The word “not” 
is left out of the sentence after the word “is.”” The sentence 
should have read, “Furthermore, it is not of great import- 
ance,” etc. My thought there was that the keeping of hire 
of equipment accounts between the carriers would, under 
government control, be largely a matter of policy and ex- 
pediency rather than of necessity. 

Juttus H. PARMELEE. 


The Problem of Depreciation 


University oF Cmicaco. 
To THE Epriror: 

G. C. Hand’s article on depreciation in your issue of 
December 7 is ingenious, but I fear it makes more for con- 
fusion than for clearness on the fundamental issues involved. 
His argument is deductive and his conclusion is contained 
in his assumptions as to the meaning of value. When Mr. 
Hand takes up the a priori logic which is the favorite 
weapon of the closet theorist, he must remember that the 
structure is no stronger than its foundation assumptions and 
that his foundation is itself unsupported. He also gives 
the theorist a chance to turn the tables on the practical man 
by remarking that his logic does not touch the practical needs 
of the case. This chance is too good to be missed; so let 
me say, as a specialist in a priori closet theory, that the final 
logic of this case is pragmatic, not a priori, and that the 
system that will work and be equitable cannot be deduced 
from definitions of terms. 

Mr. Hand assumes that “depreciation is the subsidence 
of value,” that: “The value of a railroad is the present 
worth of the net revenue funded at the 
prevailing rate of commercial profit,’ and that: ‘Value is 
unique.” These three propositions contain his entire case 
against physical valuation and against the calculation of 
depreciation accrued but not matured. The answer is: If 
value is unique, and means what Mr. Hand proposes, then 
“valuations” for accounting and regulation are not and 
cannot be, strictly speaking, value, but something else. 
Hence we get nowhere by first assuming that they ought to 
be value and then criticising them because they are not. If 
valuations for accounting, regulation, condemnation, etc., are 
all “values,” then value is not unique. 
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Is it true that, since value is earning-power capitalized, 
therefore valuations for purposes of regulation must adopt 
this principle? Need I repeat the familiar demonstration 
that on that basis any existing set of rates is automatically 
justified: Including any set fixed by a commission, once it 
gets into operation? ‘The earnings themselves create the 
value which proves that, on the basis of that value, the 
earnings are neither unreasonably high nor unreasonably 
low. 

The solution is simple, if one takes as his point of 
departure, not a doubtful verbal definition, but a proposition 
of legal and economic force. ‘This proposition is that the 
right to regulate is genuine and that the legal doctrine means 
something when it requires that public service rates shall 
be reasonable. No court will knowingly hold that doctrine 
meaningless, though if they adopted Mr. Hand’s use of 
terms they would get this result indirectly. If the require- 
ment of reasonable rates means anything it means that rates 
might be unreasonable in the absence of regulation, and 
that such rates may be changed to make them reasonable. 
This involves necessarily the power to change the commercial 
value that results from the rates, to make it fair, since fair 
value is that which results from fair rates. Some few court 
decisions may seem to contradict this, but if they really do 
so they cannot stand when once it is clearly shown that they 
would nullify that power to regulate which the courts have 
regularly upheld. . The court’s function here is to limit, not 
to nullify. The law implies that there may be an unreason- 
able present value resulting from present earnings and a 
reasonable or fair value different from the present value. 
It is this fair value, not the actual value, which regulating 
authorities must leave to the companies. 

What is the value which the companies actually are 
granted under regulation? ‘Those who argue for commercial 
value as a basis for rate-making assume that the “valuation” 
on which rates are based is the “value” which the company 
is allowed. In so doing, they fall into the very inconsistency 
they are criticising. Those who base their case on the claim 
that value means earning power capitalized, and nothing 
else, should stick to their definition. ‘Their proper quarrel 
is with the value that results from the earnings actually 
allowed, funded at the prevailing commercial rate; no matter 
whether the earnings were allowed in the shape of a strict 
return on a liberal capital sum or a liberal return on a 
strict capital sum. And if they object to the value allowed, 
as so measured, they must object to it as being unfair, not 
as being something else than value. Again we see that a 
question of equity cannot be settled or conjured away by 
deductions from the meaning of words. 

A commission may if it chooses try to gage the rate of 
return so that the commercial value resulting from the rates 
allowed will come as near as possible to the valuation used 
as a basis for the calculation. Im this case, the valuation 
must cover the entire “fair value,” and include all allow- 
ances for intangibles. This method is not well-suited to 
the case of railways, though it may work well with municipal 
utilities that have no competition at all. Rates on different 
railway lines are interdependent, so that some roads _ will 
get rich on the rates that must needs be allowed if the 
poorest are to earn a commercial return on investment. It 
is not wise to incorporate this difference in the valuation that 
is used as a basis of rate-making, for it is an uncertain 


- thing and may vanish with a change in management, leaving 


the investor in a formerly prosperous road with a claim in 
equity for earnings enough to make his stock worth more 
than it can be worth at rates that would be fair to the public. 

A better way is to make no attempt to include this earn- 
ings-value in full in the valuation of every road, but to let 
it come to the owner through the capitalized value of the 
earnings that are allowed. The market will not fail to give 


_ the best managed road a greater value in proportion to its 
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greater profitableness, no matter by what mathematical 
process the rates were calculated. A road that can earn 
ten per cent on its actual outlay in investment will be worth 
more than the sum of that investment outlay, and the excess 
is an intangible value allowed by the rate-regulating 
authority, regardless of whether it took bare investment or 
some other standard as the basis of its calculation. 

The simplest way in such a case is to compute the invest- 
ment properly made by the company to produce the existing 
property used and useful in the service of the public, includ- 
ing intangibles on a cost or investment basis, and to allow 
rates which will yield a commercial return on this sum to 
roads located and managed with a reasonable minimum of 
efficiency. Some roads will earn less. Other roads will earn 
more, and in so doing will receive an “intangible value” 
beyond the amounts allowed in the “valuation,” though this 
valuation will not be value in the commercial sense, nor 
even “fair value,” but a record of investment. And this is, 
after all, the important thing in guiding a rate-fixing policy. 
To secure needed capital in competition with the attractions 
offered elsewhere, the decisive thing is the rate of return 
which the capital actually invested is allowed to earn. A 
policy based intelligently on this standard would work. It 
would probably require that the issuance of securities be 
managed in harmony with the policy of rate control, and 
would probably call for a relaxing of the more extreme laws 
against “stock watering,” .coupled with recognition that par 
value and valuation for rate control are not the same thing. 

This brings us to the subject of depreciation. Deprecia- 
tion of physical property is an accounting fact, and it is good 
accounting practice to record the state of the investment so 
that it can be clearly seen, and not to sacrifice this invest- 
ment record to any record that may be kept of the commercial 
value of the going concern. If two properties each represent 
an original investment of a million dollars, but one must 
retire and replace one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
property in the next two years and the other only fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth, the investment in the first is more 
nearly used up than the investment in the second. The 
second may have the more profitable business, and be worth 
more as a going concern, even at the same rates, but that 
is a separate matter. ‘The more depreciated conditions of 
the plant of the first road will, so far as it goes, reduce the 
commercial value due to the more profitable business. It 
seems desirable that the accounts should show the invest- 
ment-difference between these two roads, and any method 
of treating depreciation which accomplishes this result ful- 
fills its chief function. . 

Mr. Hand’s system would not do this, and would be 
suited only to roads that so manage their finances that the 
need for replacements to maintain a given original invest- 
ment falls with almost perfect uniformity from year to 
year—a wellnigh impossible task. Only in such a case 
could one argue as Mr. Hand does that, pending replace- 
ments should logically be treated like accrued interest and 
taxes. These are properly borne by the year’s current income 
because they do recur regularly and not irregularly, like 
replacements. 

If Mr. Hand’s plan were to be followed consistently, 
either the book values of the assets could not be set down 
separately at all, or they would be continually fluctuating 
with changes in the volume of traffic, rates of. wages and the 
state of the money market. This is not good accounting 
practice, for reasons unnecessary to state here. 

When Mr. Hand says that value cannot be allocated to 
constituent elements, he goes far toward puncturing one far- 
reaching fallacy of valuation, viz.: That intangible values 
can be separately computed and then added to physical 
values. As he says, the whole is a joint product to which 
a franchise is absolutely necessary, together with customers 
and all the separate items of a complete physical equipment. 
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Each in turn is in a sense responsible for the whole value 
of the going concern. It follows that the sum of the parts 
thus calculated would be many times greater than the whole. 
This goes to show that regulation cannot be based on the 
actual values of the parts of the property of a company any 
more than on the actual value (as Mr. Hand uses the term) 
of the whole taken together. For this service Mr. Hand 
deserves the thanks of those interested in clear thinking on 
these matters. 

To sum up: the basis of regulation and the basis of ac- 
counting are not ‘‘value” in the commercial sense, as he 
assumes, and his main thesis falls with this assumption on 
which it is based. If such questions as these could have 
been thrashed out earlier and a reasonably simple outcome 
arrived at, the present valuation of railways might have 
been made less expensive. The whole problem of “fair 
value,” however, can never be simple.’ 

J. M. CLerx, 


\ssociate Professor of Economics. 


Curses and Courtesy 


CuIcaco. 
To THE EpIror: 

Ever since the inception of the “courtesy movement” on 
railroads, the periodicals of the country have been replete 
with articles on that subject, each one, perforce, meritorious 
because it constitutes an agitation toward a worthy end, if 
for no other reason. One and all of those that have come 
under my perusal have discoursed on the soft spoken word 
for the public, leaving the inference that the mask of cour- 
tesy may be donned or doffed at will. 

With all due respect to the compelling power of the con- 
scious mind and its facility for facing trying environment, 
we must award the palm to the subconscious mind for power 
of impulse—which actuates by far the most of our activ- 
ities. Auto-suggestion, by means of conscious courteous effort, 
has a certain power, but the effort must be perfunctory as 
a general thing, if it springs from the will rather than from 
impulse. 

A discussion of impulse carries us into the subject of 
heredity and its strongest ally or, mayhap, its strongest 
enemy, environment. We may run the entire gamut of hu- 
man character and find all the tones of temperament due to 
heredity ; tones that come with our entrance upon life’s stage 
and for whose presence we are not responsible. Reflection 
reveals to us that these proclivities assert themselves most 
unexpectedly and our task is to aline and sometimes repress 
them. It is not necessary to descend far down the classi- 
fication of organisms until we come to those which are ab- 
solutely helpless before their inborn tendencies; their re- 
flex actions are always and inexorably the same under a 
given set of circumstances and this is true no matter how 
painful is each experience. We are told by scientists, and 
we know a fortiori of its truth, that the continued existence 
and progress of any organism depend upon its power of 
adaptability toward its environment. Further, we see that 
man embodies the highest type of adaptability found in any 
organism. His power to act upon and set the scenery of his 
environment places him upon a pedestal far above the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air over which he was given 
dominion. ‘Then, as the apostle Paul says, “Let us acquit 
ourselves like men.” 

We are born into the narrow room of heredity, but adapt- 
ability is thé key that unlocks the door and permits an exit 
into a world of character progress. 

But what has all this to do with the acquirement of a 
courteous manner, you may ask. Just this. Our powers of 
adaptability must be bent upon setting the stage for a con- 
tinuous performance, a consistent environment, an aura of 
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gentility. A courtesy to the public is not the beginning of 
such an environment, it is more truly the end; for as surely 
as law is law, so sure is it true that the beginnings of our 
courtesy must be among ourselves. Can a justifiable re- 
buke, degenerated into a tirade of curses administered by a 
superintendent, for instance, to an engineer, be so dissolved 
that the superintendent can turn in the same hour and give 
an address before a commercial club with a courtesy and 
gentility which is convincing in its sincerity? Not often. 
The man who fell into the slough of curses is the selfsame 
man who speaks in the club room. 

We railroad men, in practically every department of the 
business, must plead guilty to all too much of this brand of 
conduct. The conductor curses the engineer and fireman, 
is cursed in return, then turns to his ticket collecting 
and puts on a courteous attitude as “prescribed by the 
rules.” 

The agent curses at the way-freight crew for knocking an 
empty car “off spot’? and in the same breath turns to sell 
a lengthy coupon ticket to a prospective purchaser, who 
from the window has heard his altercation witn the train 
crew. How incongruous it must sound then to hear the agent 
dilate upon his road’s being “the only way” or as provid- 
ing the best of everything. Yet another scene: The train 
despatcher’s office, a snow blockade, trains hours late; nu- 
merous ones of the public stray into the office to inquire about 
relatives or friends on snowbound trains which have no 
diner attached and no way to warm the cars; the despatcher’s 
ability and patience are strained to the breaking point; enter 
a trainmaster, or an assistant superintendent and, seeing 
what he deems to be poor judgment being exercised in some 
detail of despatching, breaks forth into a stream of sarcasm, 
abuse and curses, within hearing or beyond—it is little dif- 
ference—of the inquiring public. Do the words of such a 
man inspire the inquirers with confidence in him, respect 
for his business or satisfaction for the safety of the snow- 
bound passengers? Plainly now, can a man be a Doctor 
Jekyl and’ Mr. Hyde and make a success of both? Man’s in- 
ability to serve two masters was asserted by a wise teacher 
1917 years ago. Have we not yet learned its import? He 
also said, ‘““Woe unto you, vipers, hypocrites, for you cleanse 
the outside of the cup, but the inside is filled with all un- 
cleanness.” Let’s all think of that when we turn from our 
notorious, mutual cursing and endeavor to put on our cour- 
tesy mask for public inspection. NEMESIs. 


Not a Consolation Prize in This Case! 


New York Cirty. 
To THE Eptror: 

May I say a word in commendation of the lowered price 
for the upper berth? 

Years before the price was lowered I learned to use the 
upper berth because, for a girl traveling alone, it seemed a 
distinct advantage to be up and out of the way, and safe 
for the night. And now—well, I take peculiar pleasure in 
getting the thing I prefer at the preferable price! 


S. D. W. 


TUNNEL To BE Bui_t UNDER JAPANESE Srrait.—The 
Japan Chronicle reports that influential citizens of Fuku- 
oka, Kiushu, have undertaken a plan for the establishment 
of a company with $7,228,250 capital for the purpose of 
making a railway tunnel under the Mogi Straits. .The tun- 
nel will start at Shimonoseki and end at Dairi, Fukuoka 
Prefecture, and it will be connected with the railway trunk 
line of Kiushu. The total length is put at 17,700 feet, of 
which 4,000 feet will be beneath the sea. Five years will be 
required to complete the whole project. 




















Director General McAdoo with the Members of His Advisory Board and A ssistants.* 








Running the Railroads Under the New Regime 


Freight Moving Week. Status of the I. C. C. and the 
State Commissions. Wage Question. Mail Service 


ing the past week in the direction of improving trans- 

portation conditions was that directed from New York 
by A. H. Smith, Mr. McAdoo’s assistant in charge of trans- 
portation on the eastern lines, who also came to Washington 
on Thursday and spent several hours in conference, reporting 
on conditions at the congested New York terminals and on 
the efforts to increase the movement of coal. 

Freight Movement Week, officially designated by Director- 
General McAdoo, started on Monday throughout the country 
with many different agencies co-operating in an effort to make 
it a success, but bad climatic conditions threatening to seri- 
ously interfere with the work. 

Reports from the middle west on Monday night were to 
the effect that the storm which has paralyzed that section for 
several days had begun to break, but there was no indication 
that even the normal movements of cars could begin for sev- 
eral days. Both snow and cold were interfering with the 
movement of traffic as far east as Pittsburgh. The snow did 
not reach beyond that point, but cold weather was being ex- 
perienced east as far as the Atlantic Seaboard. Reports from 
New York, however, said that the temperature was moderat- 


+s PRINCIPAL WORK of the railway administration dur- 


* From left to right, seated: A. H. Smith, president New York Central 
and assistant in charge of transportation, eastern lines; John Skelton 
Williams, comptroller of the currency; Henry Walters, chairman, Atlantic 
Coast Line; Director General W. G. McAdoo; standing: Hale Holden, 
president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Edward Chambers, vice-president, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Walker D. Hines, chairman, Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe; John Barton Payne, legal adviser, and Oscar E. Price, 
secretary to the director general. 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
ing, and it was thought that trains could be speeded up appre- 
ciably early in the week. 

Under the direction of the director-general, every effort was 
being made to increase the movement of traffic. Snow plows 
were being used throughout the middle western section, where 
snow drifts were interfering with train movements, and once 
the roads were cleared railway employees were making the 
greatest possible speed to get their trains to their destinations. 
The general order that went out from the director-general was 
that every possible means should be used to restore traffic 
conditions to their normal state as quickly as possible. 

Despite the snow and cold, it was believed that a great deal 
of good would be accomplished during freight clearance week. 
Virtually every business organization and mayor in the 
United States indicated his desire to co-operate with the 
director-general in clearing up the situation, promising par- 
ticularly to endeavor to keep new freight off the rails until 
the shipments now on hand reach their destination. Various 
governmental agencies outside of the director-general’s office 
also are lending a helping hand. The Food and Fuel Ad- 
ministrations have sent out urgent pleas through all their 
agencies to keep new shipments off the road this week. So 
ready have been the responses to the director-general’s wide- 
spread appeal for co-operation, that it was felt much of the 
congestion could be relieved if the weather moderated to any 
extent during the course of the week. 

Thousands of telegrams have been received at the office 
of the director general from mayors of cities, business organ- 
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izations, state governors and other leaders, promising full 
support for freight moving week. On the first day of next 
week the new increased demurrage rates will go into effect, 
and the clearance movement preceding is expected to save 
many thousands of dollars to shippers as well as assist the 
railroads in handling their big load. 

To A. H. Smith, his assistant in charge of eastern lines, 
and R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, Director General McAdoo telegraphed on Sunday: 

“T am very much distressed at the inconvenience and 
suffering the blizzard has brought to the people in the West 
and central West. The paralysis of railroad service is 
inevitable, but I should like you to use every possible means 
to overcome the situation and restore railroad service at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

Mr. Aishton’s report read: 

“Every means within our power is being used to restore 
normal railroad service, and particularly in the movement of 
coal. The greatest difficulty was experienced in Chicago 
and in a radius of about 250 miles, with Chicago as its 
center, where the severity of the storm of Friday last, fol- 
lowing the very heavy snow and strong wind the previous 
Sunday, created a condition that has not been equalled in 
the history of this territory for over twenty years. 

“All employees stuck to their tasks of keeping transporta- 
tion moving as long as it was humanly possible to do so. 
Every available man was employed in the moving of snow, 
and very good progress was made yesterday and last night. 

“Through passenger service and coal movement was re- 
sumed to a limited extent last night. Suburban service in the 
Chicago district was resumed with nearly normal operations 
in Chicago this morning. The greatest efforts are being di- 
rected to resume normal movement of coal. Very good suc- 
cess was obtained last night in placing coal in Chicago terri- 
tory. Every man that can be spared from any other class of 
work is being used to remove snow from tracks in yards so 
that all transportation may be resumed at the earliest possi- 
ble hour. You may feel assured nothing is being left undone 
by officers and employees to restore full normal transpor- 
tation.” 

A. H. Smith telegraphed Director-General McAdoo on 
Monday as follows: 

“Between Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis 
there has been practically no freight movement for 24 hours. 
Practically the only passenger movements have been those 
incident to getting stalled passenger trains into terminals. 

“Snow has drifted very heavily, packing in cars on side 
tracks and in yards, and it will take considerable time and 
much effort to get them loose. Temperature this morning 
at Pittsburgh and Buffalo still zero with extremely high 
winds. West of there weather has moderated. It has like- 
wise moderated in New York and at other points east. 

“The very low temperature with snow and high winds has 
produced a combination which is said to be worse than any- 
thing in the history of the railroads in the central west. 

“Little freight, if any freight eastbound from Chicago 
and St. Louis today on account of conditions in yards. Ef- 
forts are being made to place coal to relieve fuel situation in 
central western cities. Everything being done with the help 
and power available to restore service at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“In answer to your telegram you may be assured of the 
utmost efforts in this direction on the part of all concerned. 

“Believe we should devote our attention to keeping people 
warm, moving food and coaling ships in the harbor, even if 
manufacturing industries close down for a few days until the 
effect of this storm can be cleared away and working room 
afforded. 

“There are 118 ships in the harbor this morning awaiting 
coaling and 21 bunkered last 24 hours.” 
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Later, Mr. McAdoo gave out the following statement: 

“The director-general is in receipt of advice from A. H. 
Smith, assistant to the director-general at New York, that 
the weather conditions, which are more severe than experi- 
enced in 50 years, have crippled railroad transportation to 
such an extent that it is imperative to give preference at New 
York and vicinity to certain vitally essential commodities. 
He recommends that this order of preference be: 

‘“First—Coal for domestic use and vital public utilities. 

““Second—Food. 

‘“*Third—Coal for bunkering the ships now in New York 
harbor which are loaded for our armies abroad and for the 
Allies. 

“The director-general has approved the recommendation 
with the expectation that the plan will be temporary only; 
that improving weather conditions will soon obviate its neces- 
sity, and that it will not materially affect industrial activity. 

“This appears to be the shortest cut to a restoration of 
normal conditions. It is hoped, therefore, that everybody 
will co-operate by submitting as cheerfully as possible to the 
temporary inconveniences the plan may occasion, in order 
that it may be made in the highest degree effective and that 
prompt relief may be brought about.” 

Mr. McAdoo has announced that he expects to appoint 
other assistants in charge of various districts, just as Mr. 
Smith is in charge of transportation on the eastern roads. 
B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific, has been advis- 
ing him on conditions at St. Louis. Mr. McAdoo has an- 
nounced, however, that he will not appoint state directors of 
transportation. 

Acting on a report from Hale Holden, assigned to make 
a special study of freight conditions in the District of Colum- 
bia, Mr. McAdoo sent a letter to A. W. Thompson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Washington Terminal Company, requesting him 
to arrange for the common use of the rail facilities in the 
district, in which he said: 

“T inclose copy of letter which I have today written 
to Louis Brownlow relating to the local freight congestion 
in the district. It is of importance that these facilities be 
kept in efficient operation, and while the present situation 
appears to exist chiefly because consignees are unable or 
do not take away their freight as rapidly as should be, there 
are doubtless measures which can be taken to increase 
capacity by the railroads. 

“T therefore request that you undertake at once to arrange 
for the common use of the rail facilities in the district, as 
far as may be wise, to increase efficiency in the use of them 
and see to it that sufficient switching power is maintained 
here at all times. The forces at the freight houses and in the 
administration of the facilities generally should be kept at 
all times adequate to serve the public and generally measures 
should be taken from time to time as necessary to keep the 
service abreast with the requirements of the public here. I 
shall be glad if you will report to me on the subject from 
time to time.” 

In another letter to one of the district commissioners Mr. 
McAdoo approved of a plan for a pooling of the use of 
drayage and trucking facilities in the district recommended 
by Mr. Holden, and pointed out that the main cause of the 
local congestion has been the delay on the part of consignees 
in removing freight from freight houses and team tracks. 

On Tuesday Mr. McAdoo announced that he had relieved 
A. W. Thompson, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
from his duties as vice-president of the Washington Terminal 
Company, in order that he might devote his attention to his 
own road, and appointed in his placé G. R. Loyall, assistant 
vice-president of the Southern, whose office is in Washington 
and who is therefore in a better position to give attention to 
the local situation. 

The Navy Department on request of Director General 
McAdoo sent a battleship to Baltimore to break the ice in 
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the harbor and to open the channel. Advice was received in 
the afternoon that the harbor had been opened and the battle- 
ship was proceeding down the bay with 15 loaded ships and 
barges which it released at Baltimore. There was three 
feet thickness of ice in the Baltimore harbor. 

Thus far Mr. McAdoo has not reached a conclusion as to 
whether the express companies should be taken over by the 
Government. He has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and his advisors for an opinion on the subject, but 
has felt that an immediate decision was not necessary 
because of his jurisdiction over the trains in which express 
cars are carried. A delegation of officers of the principal 
express companies called on Mr. McAdoo on January 10, 
and, it is understood, practically asked him to take over 
their business, which is to a very large extent intertwined 
with that of the railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


While there has been much discussion of the effect on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the President’s 
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various parts of the countty; Commissioner Daniels is secur- 
ing information on which to make up a budget of railroad 
improvements and additions to equipment; the Bureau of Car 
Service is taking a census of the number and availability of 
the freight car equipment. Commissioner Anderson, after 
having been the principal author of the administration’s bill 
providing the terms for the exercise of Government control, 
has been busy for a week expounding it to the Senate and 
House committees, and Commissioner Harlan has been in 
New York helping to relieve the congestion there. 

Mr. McAdoo and the members of his advisory board 
occupy a large part of one floor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission building, and the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railway Association occupies the floor 
above, as the functions of the subsidiary organization of the 
former railroads’ War Board, which had a building of its 
own, have been taken over under the direction of Hale 
Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on Saturday 
cleared the way for railroads to haul freight over the shortest 
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Reasons Enough Why This Train Arrived Late at Chicago 


action in taking over the railroads and placing them under 
the direction of Mr. McAdoo, and it has become entirely 
evident that the Commission has lost much of its supreme 
authority because that of the director general of railroads 
has been made paramount, the Commission has by no means 
been side-tracked. 

Its office building in Washington has now become the 
headquarters of the U. S. A..R. R., and to all outward 
appearances it is a busier place than ever before. While 
the rate problems with which the commissioners and their 
subordinates formerly wrestled have been diminished both 
_in number and in importance, a large number of new tasks 
has been imposed upon the commission by the director general 
in accordance with his announced intention of making use 
of its organization to the full. Commissioner McChord is 
securing information regarding transportation conditions in 


routes and establish new receiving or delivery points by 
issuing an order allowing the necessary tariff changes to be 
made on one day’s notice, and allowing relief from the pro- 
visions of the long and short haul clause in the case of new 
rates made to open new routes. 


The State Commissions Just After the Cyclone Passed 


At this important period in the history of transportation 
the railroads find themselves to some extent on a plane of 
sympathy with, if not from, the state railroad commissions 
which are concerned as to the effect of the new regime on 
their status. 

The President’s proclamation provides that “Until and 
except so far as said director shall from time to time other- 
wise by general or special orders determine, such systems 
of transportation shall remain subject to all existing statutes 
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and orders of regulating commissions of the various states 
in which said systems or any part thereof shall be situated. 
But any orders, general or special, hereafter made by said 
director shall have paramount authority and shall be obeyed 
as such.” 

Charles E. Elmquist, secretary of the Special War Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, has addressed to the state commissions a 
bulletin on the subject of Government operation of railroads. 
After quoting the above and other extracts from the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and message, he says (italics his): 
“Examination of the foregoing makes it appear that the rail- 
roads were taken over as a war measure, should be operated 
as a war measure, and that none of the functions exercised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or state commis- 
sions or common law or statutory rights of shippers and 
passengers, should be curtailed unless it is necessary to do 
so as a@ war measure. Exigencies of war should not require 
the director general to set aside statutes or orders of state 
or federal commissions, or to abolish the wise practice of 
submitting all rate questions to regulating tribunals, with 
the right of fhe public to be heard. The right of the director 
general to supercede by an order the constitutional rights 
heretofore exercised by the states is a debatable question. 
Instead of considering the distinction between state and 
federal authority at this moment of extreme peril to the 
Nation, we regard it as important to establish a fair, just 
and workable basis of co-operation between the state and 
federal governments, so that all regulating officials and em- 
ployees may work together in the common cause of helping 
the country win the war. Team work should be the watch- 
word. For the purpose of establishing a correct understand- 
ing between the states and the government the Hon. Clyde 
B. Aitchison has been designated as the person to confer 
with Mr. Charles E. Elmquist, secretary of your Special 
War Committee, and it is expected that a working basis may 
soon be reached. It is to be expected that questions for dis- 
cussion will frequently arise and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission felt that this plan establishes a helpful point 
of contact between -the states, federal government and the 
director general. Your committee will give much thought 
to these matters and invites suggestions from the commissions. 
It is to be expected that the railroads will ask the director 
to interfere with pending actions before, or orders made by, 
the commissions. ‘It will be of service to the states if the 
special War Committee is furnished with copies of orders 
that are issued by the states, which affect revenues, labor 
or material, and also a statement of pending formal cases, 
and what is involved in them. The state commissions should 
retain jurisdiction over all matters conferred by statute until 
otherwise ordered by the director or court, at which time 
appropriate action may be taken. ‘The exercise of these 
functions, however, should have due regard to the conditions 
imposed by the war. The underlying purpose should be to 
help the government operate the railroads in such a way as 
to make them a vigorous auxiliary of our war machinery. 
This can be done by helping to curtail unnecessary and 
luxurious passenger service, save fuel and motive power, 
eliminate circuitous routing, police the yards and terminals 
for the purpose of expediting delivery by the carriers and 
prompt release of equipment, encourage heavy loading and 
prevent the bunching of cars, use conservatism in treating 
demands for improved station facilities and reduction of 
grade crossings and other improvements which cost money 
and absorb labor and material, constantly remind the public 
that we are in a state of war and that normal service can 
not be expected, and be careful to find out if the carriers, 
their employees and agents are freely and unreservedly re- 
sponding to the unusual demands for service which are 
brought on by the war. 

“Your committee takes pleasure in announcing that the 
President in his proclamation honored our request that the 
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state commissions be recognized and shippers be given the 
right to sue railroads in local courts. The legal effect of 
that part of the proclamation is a moot question. 

“IT am sending to your office one copy of the administra- 
tion bill introduced in Congress. Examine this carefully 
and decide if amendments are necessary to preserve the 
useful powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate interstate commerce and complete the valuation of 
railroad property, and secure the right of the states to regu- 
late intrastate rates and service, and of the shipper to be 
heard upon questions affecting charges for transporting per- 
sons or property, and to sue railroad companies for damages 
to person or property, in local courts. Send your recommen- 
dations to your Congressional delegation and furnish me 
with a copy. It will also be well to have special attention 
given to the existing status of state commissions and the right 
of the director general to set aside state statutes or orders © 
made by commissioners.” 

This bulletin expresses a commendable desire to co-operate, 
and if it displays a keen interest in the preservation of the 
constitutional rights of state commissions it may be well to 
recall that the President has not yet recommended any 
guarantee to state commissions. 


Wages 


Mr. McAdoo has already begun to hear from the classes 
of employees other than the members of the brotherhoods 
who want their wages increased. On January 9 S. E. 
Heberling, president of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, which is a rival of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Order of Railway Conductors in its 
efforts to represent yard employees, called on Mr. McAdoo 
to discuss demands already presented to the roads which 
have contracts with the switchmen’s organization. The 
organization of the maintenance of way employees has asked 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation to 
call the attention of the director general to their interests. 
A movement has also been started among train despatchers 
to bring their claims for increased wages before Mr. McAdoo. 
How great strength this movement represents has not been 
made clear, but copies of a petition have been circulated 
among the despatchers of different roads with a request to 
them to sign it and forward it to the director general. The 
petition contains a review of the working conditions of 
despatchers and asks for one day off per week, or in lieu 
thereof double time for Sundays and holidays; a monthly 
salary of $235 for chief despatchers, $225 for assistant chief 
despatchers, and $215 for trick despatchers, to be made 
effective as of January 1, 1918; also foreign line and Pull- 
man transportation. The Order of Railway Telegraphers 
has been following its usual plan of presenting demands 
separately to individual railroads, but its president, H. B. 
Perham, has been in Washington recently. 


Burleson Finds Mail Trains Late 


Comes now A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General, to take 
a last crack at the “inefficiency” of the railway mail service 
while the cracking is still good, because hereafter cabinet 
courtesy, if not the well known admiration of the Post- 
master General for government management, will probably 
preclude such statements as the one he has just issued 
in answer to many criticisms of delay in the mail service. 

“During the month of November,” says the Postmaster 
General, ‘“‘mail trains failed to make scheduled connections 
86,712 times. One of the important trains, carrying mail 
from Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and points west, 
failed 70 per cent of the time during the last four months; 
and the principal train between New York and Chicago 
failed 71 times in its Southwest connection during three 
months, and 57 times in its Northwest connection. 

“Delay in the transmission of mail,” says the Postmaster 
General, “is due to congestion of the railroad system. Re- 
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ports on daily operations of the railway mail service, the 
postoffice and city delivery show that the mail, though pre- 
sented in greater volume than before in the history of the 
country, is being handled more expeditiously by the postal 
employees than in previous years. That there has been delay, 
sometimes serious, is a matter of public knowledge not dis- 
puted by the department.” | 

The Postmaster General, however, unlike most people 
who have to explain delays or shortages these days, does not 
make any complaint on the score of increased expenses. He 
says: 

“There is no indication of whereby more liberal, lawful 
expenditure of money in any branch of the service under the 
control of the department the delivery of mail could be facili- 
tated. -The Post Office Department is no more responsible 
for delay in the delivery of a letter than it is for the delay 
in the delivery of coal and sugar, and were additional sums 
expended much in excess of the surplus of the past ten years 
the mail could in no wise be expedited. 

“Reports show that notwithstanding an increase of more 
than 25 per cent in first-class matter and approximately 40 
per cent in parcel post, there was a marked improvement 
in the service during 1917 as compared with that of other 

ears. . 

. “The reports of the holiday season show that the only 
point where congestion occurred in a post office was in Wash- 
ington, and this congestion was due to failure by the rail- 
roads to furnish sufficient cars, the mail through this office 
having increased at least 10 times the normal amount by 
reason of the city being the gateway to army cantonments 
and mobilization camps.” 

The Postmaster General takes his critics to task on com- 
plaints that he has saved from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000 for 
the government, believing that this curtailment has injured 
the service. Mr. Burleson contends that the service has 
been bettered, not hindered, and challenges any one to show 
where “by the restoration of a system of prodigality of 
expenditure” the delivery of mail could have been made 
more prompt. 

These are some of the things he says. Some of the things 
he does not say are that most of the $5,000,000 to $9,000,000 
he has saved has been saved at the expense of the railroads, 
by reducing their pay for carrying the mails. “Poor pay, 
poor preacher.” Either of the sums named would have 
bought a few mail cars. 

The 25 to 40 per cent increase in mail service finds no 
response in the bulletins on railway revenues published by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. For the 10 months 
ending October 21, published in the commission’s latest 
report, while total railway operating revenues per mile in- 
creased 11.8 per cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1916, and freight revenues increased 10.7 per 
cent, passenger revenue 15.1 per cent, and express revenues 
19.3 per cent, the revenues received for transporting the mails 
show a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 


Purchasing Departments Undisturbed 


There is no apparent intention on the part of the govern- 
ment railway administration, for the present at least, to inter- 
fere with the functions of the railroad purchasing depart- 
ments. Mr. McAdoo and his staff are concentrating most 
of their attention upon the immediate pressing problem of 
moving the freight and clearing up congestion and until he 
sees fit to act the railroads will continue to purchase their own 
supplies in the usual way, just as they continue to operate 
their lines. The administration bill provides for an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 to be used with any excess earnings 
above the guarantees, in the purchase of engines, rolling 
stock and other necessary equipment and for terminal im- 
provements. Probably orders placed with this money would 
be‘expended under the direct supervision of the government, 
but so far as routine matters are concerned the railroad officers 
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will follow their usual course, as provided in the following 
paragraph from the President’s proclamation: 

“Said director may perform the duties imposed upon him, 
so long and to such extent as he shall determine, through the 
boards of directors, receivers, officers and employees of said 
systems of transportation. Until and except so far as said 
director shall from time to time by general or special orders 
otherwise provide, the boards of directors, receivers, officers 
and employees of the various transportation systems shall con- 
tinue the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course 
of the business of common carriers, in the names of their re- 
spective companies.” 

(See also item in news department entitled “Running the 
Railroads Under the New Regime.”—Editor. ) 


Train Accidents in December' 


cidents that occurred on the railways of the United 


ee FOLLOWING IS A LIST of the most notable train ac- 
States in the month of December, 1917: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 

Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
1. Alabama G. S......... Boligee rc P.& F. 1 1 
WE SES a eacuctewseccseness Susquehanna xc P.& F. 4 2 
OS arr ee ere Wingo be P.& F. 0 2 
8. St. Louis & S. F...... Weleetka be FL. & F. 3 mn 
10. Nashville, C. & St. L.Dickson xc F. & F. 2 = 
16. Del. & Hudson....... Cobleskill re F.& F. 1 0° 

720. L. & Nashville........ Shepherdsville re P. & P. 47 40 
2 NH. VR. Be. Se Be cs New Haven xc P. & F. 1 3 
2S, COmEC Th. Teccsvisevscs Ludlow re F. & F. 1 2 
24. Canadian Pac. .....<. Keough, Me. re F. & F. 2 0 
29. Balt. & Ohio..........N. Vernon be PY. &FP. 8 20 

Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 

Date Road Place Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
ee ee eee Edwardsville d. truck P. 0 0 
2: TE CR osksisaences Granger d. eq. : 0 26 
3. Pennsylvania ......... Corry d. ew. Pp. 2 0 
G, BOrtel SO. ncvcccceacs Butts malice F, 1 2 
G: Biss; Central ....:...< Camp Shelby d. eq. ig 1 3 
8, Ces: & ORIG: ..6 ccs Sharon ice P, 4 4 
7. Daloth BT Raciccsns Tower.  .. Wabeses P. a" 54 
21. Denver & R. G........ Dale runaway F. 1 3 
ee ee ge | Valdosta b. rail P. 0 4 
SS. We es Ws See Se Bas Roxbury, Conn. b. rail P. 0 12 
26, Seaenetn: svssccvcceses. Ludlow, Ky. runaway F. 0 0 
3. W. Maryland ......... Security runaway F. 0 0 

Other Accidents 

3. Pennsylvania ..........Derry ace. obst. P. 0 27 


The trains in collision at Boligee, Ala., on the first were 
northbound passenger No. 2 and northbound freight No. 
6580, the passenger running into the rear of the freight. 
The fireman of the passenger train was killed and the en- 
gineman injured. The collision was due to disregard of 
block signal by train No. 2; and the men in charge of No. 
6580 are charged with neglect of flag protection. 

The trains in collision at Susquehanna, Pa., at 12:45 
a. m., on the 6th were eastbound passenger No. 48, and a 
switching engine, moving westward, pulling a freight train. 
Both trains were on the westbound track, the eastbound 
track having been blocked by a derailment. Both locomo- 
tives were wrecked and their combustible parts took fire. A 
caboose next to the switching engine was burnt up, together 
with the bodies of two trainmen who were in it, and were 
killed. The baggage car of the passenger train was wrecked 
and the baggage man was killed. One other employee was 
killed and two were injured. 

The trains in collision near Wingo, Ky., on the morning 
of the eighth, about 1 o’clock, were a northbound passen- 
ger No. 104 and southbound freight extra 1744. The freight 

1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

re, Rear collision bs, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch—acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, 
etc.— boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road——fire, Cars burned while 
running——P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or Ft., Freight train (in- 


cluding empty engines, work trains, etc.)——Asterisk, Wreck wholly or 
partly destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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had been brought to a stop and the passenger was running 
at low speed. There was a blinding snow storm at the time. 
One engineman and one fireman were injured. 

The trains in collision near Weleetka, Okla., on the night 
of the eighth were through freight. Both locomotives were 
wrecked and three employees were killed. 

The trains in collision at Dickson, Tenn., on the tenth 
were a through freight of the main line and a local freight 
of Centreville branch. Two employees were fatally injured. 

The trains in collision at Cobleskill, N. Y., on the 16th 
were eastbound freight No. 864, running into the rear of 
No. 791. Two engines and 11 loaded cars were wrecked. 
The engineman on No. 864 was killed. Train 864 ran into 
the passing siding already occupied by the preceding train 
at excessive speed, and No. 791 was not properly protected. 

The trains in collision at Shepherdsville, Ky., on the 
evening of the 20th were southbound passenger No. 41, a 
local train, and southbound passenger No. 7, a through ex- 
press. The express ran into the rear of the local, wrecking 
the two rear cars and killing 45 passengers and two train- 
men. About 40 passengers were injured. There appear to 
have been neither space-interval nor time-interval regula- 
tions, but the engineman of the express disregarded a train- 
order signal, the observance of which would have given him 
sufficient space within which to stop his train before striking 
No. 41. This collision was reported in our issues of De- 
cember 28 (p. 1185), January 4 (p. 88) and January 11 
(p. 137). 

The trains in collision near New Haven, Conn., on the 
22d were a northbound passenger and a switching engine, 
the collision occurring within yard limits. The fireman of 
the passenger train was killed and three other employees 
were injured. The baggage car was overturned. 

The trains in collision at Ludlow, N. J., on the 23rd were 
westbound through freights. One trainman was killed and 
two others were injured. The engineman of the second train 
fell asleep and awoke too late to stop before running into 
the other train. He had been on duty 634 hours. 

The trains in collision at Keough, Me., on the 24th were 
an eastbound freight and-a following locomotive without a 
train. The empty engine ran over a misplaced switch and 
into the rear of the freight, wrecking the caboose. The con- 
ductor and a trackman, in the caboose, were killed. 

The trains in collision on the Baltimore & Ohio at North 
Vernon, Ind., on the 29th of December, were eastbound pas- 
senger No. 2 and westbound passenger No. 23, second sec- 
tion. Eight persons were killed; one passenger, the engine- 
man, fireman and baggageman of the westbound train, and 
the engineman, fireman, baggageman and one brakeman of 
the eastbound. About 20 persons were injured. The east- 
bound train had run past distant and home automatic block 
signals set against it. This collision was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 4. 

The train derailed at Edwardsville, Ill., on the 2d was 
westbound passenger No. 3. No serious injuries to persons 
were reported. The derailment was due to the failure of 
an arch bar of one truck of the tender. A broken part fell 
to the ground and tore out a frog. 

The train derailed near Granger, IIl., on the 2nd was a 
westbound special passenger carrying soldiers returning from 
a two-day holiday at Chicago. Two of the 13 cars of the 
train were overturned, and 25 passengers and one employee 
were injured. The derailment was caused by the failure of 
a brake rod connection on one of the trucks of the tender 
which fell to the track and caught in a switch. 

The train derailed near Corry, Pa., on the morning of the 
3rd, at about 2 o’clock, was a southbound passenger. The 
engine was overturned and the engineman and fireman were 
fatally scalded. The derailment was caused by a defective 
brake rigging which fell to the ground and caught in a plank 
crossing. 
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The train derailed at Butts, Va., on the night of the 6th 
The engine was derailed 
at a misplaced switch, and, with four cars, was overturned 
and wrecked. ‘The fireman was killed and two other train- 
men were injured. The switch had been tampered with. 

The train derailed near Camp Shelby, Miss., on the 6th 
was a westbound passenger. The fireman and three pas- 
sengers were injured, the fireman fatally. The cause of the 
derailment was not determined; supposed to be defective 
truck. 

The train derailed on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Sharon, 
Ky., on the night of the 8th was eastbound passenger No. 
24. Both of the two engines drawing the train were over- 
turned and fell against the caboose of a freight train stand- 
ing on a side track. One trainman in the caboose, and three 
other employees were killed, and three employees and one 
mail clerk were injured. The leading engine had been 
thrown off the track by ice at a street crossing about three 
miles back, and had run on the ties the whole distance to 
a switch, near the standing freight train, where the engines 
headed across the side track. 

The train derailed near Tower, Minn., on the 17th was 
a local passenger. Three coaches fell down a bank and were 
overturned. Fifty-four passengers and 2 trainmen were in- 
jured. 

The train derailed near Dale’s Station, Utah, on the 21st, 
about 5 a. m., was a westbound freight. The train became 
uncontrollable on a steep descending grade and was thrown 
off the track at a curve. One trainman was killed and three 
others were injured, one of them fatally. 

The train derailed near Valdosta, Ga., on the 24th was 
southbound passenger train No. 95. The locomotive and 
tender remained on the rails, the four coaches being derailed 
but not turning over. Three passengers and one porter were 
slightly bruised. The derailment was caused by a piped rail 
breaking under the train. 

The train derailed near Roxbury, Conn., on the 25th was 
a southbound passenger. Twelve passengers were injured. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed at Ludlow, Ky., on the 26th was a 
northbound freight. The train became uncontrollable on 
a steep descending grade near Erlanger, seven miles from 
Ludlow and ran at high speed to a switch in Ludlow yard, 
where the engine and 25 cars were ditched. 

The train derailed near Security, Md., on the 30th was a 
westbound freight, No. 914. The train became uncontrol- 
lable on a steep descending grade near Edgemont and ran 
at a high speed to Security, about 10 miles. Several cars 
were thrown off the track at a curve near Cavetown. 

The train involved in the accident near Derry, Pa., on the 
3rd was eastbound passenger No. 32. While passing, at full 
speed, a freight train, standing on the adjacent main track, 
a freight car projected so as to foul the side of the pas- 
senger train, and many coach windows were broken. Twen- 
ty-six passengers and one employee were injured. 

Electric Car Accidents—Six serious accidents to 
electric cars were reported in the newspapers as occurring 
in the United States in the month of December; the worst 
one, a runaway at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 24th, causing 
the death of 20 passengers and the injury of about four 
times as many. This accident was reported in our issue of 
December 28, page 1189. At Houston, Tex., on the 15th, 
a locomotive ran into a street car, killing three persons and 
injuring five. Other accidents—causing one death and a 
number of injuries each—occurred at Weehawken, N. J., 
on the 14th; Baltimore, Md., on the 19th; Fair Hope, Ohio, 
on the 26th, and Vandalia, N. Y., on the 26th. 

Canada.—In a collision on the Canadian Pacific, near 
Tilsonburg, Ont., on the 17th, one employee was killed, and 
in another on the Grand Trunk at Stoney Creek, Ont., on 
the 18th, two were killed and three were injured. 





















































Favorable Factor in 


N THE THURSDAY MORNING after the announcement of 
O the President in regard to the government operation of 
railways and guarantee of net income, there was a 
quite sharp rise on the New York Stock Exchange in the 
price of most of the so-called standard railroad stocks. By 
the following Saturday a reaction had set in in many rail- 
road stock prices. 
Of all the many things that are reflected in price changes 
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on the stock exchange it is possible to distinguish two prin- 
cipal groups: one group has to do with nerves, the other 
' with brains or judgment. The sudden upward trend of 
prices on Thursday and its continuation in some cases on 
Friday may be principally attributed to those causes in the 
group that has to do with nerves. It reflected the sudden 
cessation of nervous dread which had been cumulative in the 
past few days and weeks. ‘The charts show the closing price 
of each of 20 railroad stocks on each stock exchange day 
from Wednesday, December 26, the day before the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, to Friday, January 11. The course of 
prices, after the first sudden rise of Friday, may in general 
be said to reflect the judgment of the market, modified, of 
course, by specific supply and demand conditions. 

After the relief due to the removal of uncertainties had 
worn off a little, one of the first things that struck an in- 
vestor in railroad stocks when he studied the administra- 
tion’s bill was that whereas nearly all investment in stocks 
and the great bulk of investment in bonds has been predicated 
upon the assumption that gross business will steadily increase 
at an average annual rate of about 8 per cent, and that a con- 
siderable part of the increase in gross will go one way or the 
other to enhance the return on the investment or the equity 
behind it, now suddenly that whole attitude of mind has to 
be changed. Not only is there no hope for an increased re- 
turn on the investment and no longer can progress and growth 
of the country be a factor to count upon, but even the best 
that we have done before is not taken as a standard for the 
future—it is averaged down by the inclusion of 1915. 

There are only a few American railroad stocks that are 


How Will the Railroad Securities Be Affected? 


Progress of the Country Can No Longer Be Counted Upon as a 


Railroad Stock Values 


properly classed as investments; the others are to a greater 
or less extent speculative, and yet the country just as surely 
owes its railroad development to the speculator as it does to 
the conservative investor. ‘To the speculative stocks and to 
the stocks of recently organized companies the administra- 
tion’s guarantee plan is most unjust. The chart showing the 
prices of Missouri Pacific, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Pere 
Marquette, Western Maryland, and St. Louis-San Francisco 
show this in quite a striking way. These roads have all been 
through reorganization. All of them have had bad debts 
written off, very considerable losses charged out to security- 
holders, and the par value of the outstanding securities of at 
least three out of five is much lower than the actual cash in- 
vestment in the properties. 

It is, of course, impossible accurately to figure out just 
what “other income,” “fixed charges” and “rentals” will be 
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Closing Prices Dec. 26 to Jan. 11 of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Erie 
and Denver & Rio Grande 


in the next two or three years, but based on the actual figures 
for the last year (either fiscal or calendar, whichever is avail- 
able) it would appear that the Missouri Pacific’s fixed 
charges, rentals, etc., would be between nine and ten million 
dollars. The sum which the directors will have under the 
“standard return” plan will be $14,345,131. There is here 
a little margin, but the reorganization plan was predicated 
on the assumption that the new stockholders who had paid 
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a heavy assessment would in the near future begin to receive 
some dividends; without the President’s specific permission 
they cannot now receive dividends. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia will receive only $298,704 
under the government guarantee, but its stockholders were 
former bondholders and the par value of the stock is less 
than the actual cash investment in the property. 
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The Western Maryland will receive $3,090,247; its fixed 
charges are between two and three million and its cumulative 
dividend requirements $1,260,000. 

The Pere Marquette will receive $3,750,963, while its fixed 
charges are over one and a half million and its cumulative 
dividend requirements nearly $1,200,000. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco will receive $13,453,378, 
while its fixed charges are over fourteen million dollars. 

All of these roads will have some “other income” to add 
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to the government’s guarantee, but even this will not leave 
them anything like an adequate margin. 
Turning now to the railroads that have had fairly oa 
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and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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earnings in the past three years, but about which there had 
been considerable doubt and uncertainty. In this class are 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, New York Central, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and Chicago, Rock Island & 
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Pacific. At first thought it would seem that the government’s 


plan would be of great market value to these companies’ 
stocks. The stocks had been selling down and down because 
of the fear that the future would not be as good to them as 
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the past had been. Now they are to be guaranteed on the 
basis of the past. It is quite evident from the charts that the 
stock markets took this point of view, at least on Thursday, 
but further consideration proved to be not so optimistic, espe- 
cially in the case of the Rock Island and the New Haven. 
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The Rock Island will receive $15,074,232; its fixed charges, 
after deducting other income, will be apparently nearly 
$14,000,000. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will receive $27,- 
343,308 and its fixed charges, after deducting other in- 
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come, will be between fourteen and fifteen million dollars, 
leaving between twelve and thirteen million dollars for divi- 
dends and surplus, while 7 per cent on the preferred and 4 
on the common will call for nearly $13,000,000. 

The New York Central is in a quite different situation. It 
will receive $55,972,807, with net fixed charges, etc., amount- 
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ing to a little over seventeen and a half million, leaving in 
the neighborhood of thirty-eight million dollars, with divi- 
dend requirements at the present rate of slightly less than 
twelve and a half million dollars. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio presents an interesting individual 
case. It will receive $13,268,096 and will have left, after 
paying fixed charges, etc., something over five million dol- 
lars. It has only recently resumed paying dividends and 
without special permission could not supposedly continue 
the 4 per cent rate but the market took a decidedly favorable 
view of it. 

The Delaware & Hudson stands in a class by itself. It 
will receive $7,526,294 and will have left net, excluding in- 
creased income from the coal mining department, nearly 
$4,000,000, while its 9 per cent dividend requirements call 
for a little over $3,800,000. The Delaware & Hudson had 
the largest rise shown on any of the charts. The fact was, 
however, that the stock was selling at entirely too low a 
price due to a persistent and long drawn out raid on it in 
the stock market, accompanied by rumors without any foun- 
dation in fact. ‘ 

Turning now to what may be properly considered high 
class investment stocks. We have the Union Pacific, which 
will receive $38,567,303 with net charges of $1,500,000 and 
dividend requirements of 8 per cent on the common and 4 
on the preferred, or a little over $21,700,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of nearly fifteen million. 

The Norfolk & Western will receive $20,918,830 and have 
left over $19,000,000, with dividend requirements of about 
$8,000,000. 

The Illinois Central will receive $16,549,399 and have left 
between eleven and twelve million dollars, with dividend re- 
quirements of about $6,500,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will receive $42,398,- 
406 and have left over $31,000,000, with dividend require- 
ments of only a little over $19,000,000. 

The stocks of these roads had a large rise and fairly well 
maintained their new levels but apparently there is uncer- 
tainty as to just how the surplus above the “standard re- 
turn” not required for dividends will be dealt with. If Con- 
gress and the Interstate Commerce Commission squarely live 
up to the commission’s theories of the distinction between 
capital expenditures and expenses this surplus can be in- 
vested as new capital and the standard return will be in- 
creased by an amount equal to interest thereon. If this in- 
terpretation is placed on the law there will be, therefore, a 
chance for roads like the Santa Fe, Norfolk & Western and 
Illinois Central to appreciate in value and for a steadily 
increasing equity back of the stocks. The same is true of 
the Pennsylvania, although, because of the consolidation of 
the Pennsylvania Company with the lines east, an accurate 
forecast cannot be made of how great the surplus would be 
above the standard return. 

Canadian Pacific, which was not affected by the Presi-~ 
dent’s proclamation, except through its ownership of Soo 
stock, had as great a rise as many stocks that were directly 
affected. The explanation of this is probably a technical 
one. J. P. Morgan & Co. have presumably been liquidating. 
a heavy line of securities which included a very large block. 
of Canadian Pacific in anticipation of paying off a British, 
loan which matures at about this time. There had, there- 
fore, been heavy selling pressure on Canadian Pacific and. 
when this pressure ceased as it did before December 26, an. 
excuse only was needed for a considerable rise. 

It would appear that if the government passes and inter- 
prets the new law so as to make it less of a hardship on the. 
newly reorganized roads and plays fairly and squarely with 
roads like the Santa Fe and Illinois Central, there is a real: 
chance that standard American railroad stocks will again be- 
come ‘acceptable to investors for the first time in more than, 
a decade. 
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Tests of Manganese Steel Rails 


HE SERVICE which has been secured from manganese 
T steel rails on seven railroads is given in a report pre- 

pared by M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests of the 
rail committee of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, and published in bulletin No. 199 of that 
association. These seven roads submitted reports to the 
committee giving in considerable detail the curvature and 
grades and the approximate density of traffic to which the 
test rails were subjected. Two of the seven reports sub- 
mitted to the committee are abstracted below with the con- 
clusions based on the seven reports. 


Tests on Lackawanna 


In the fall of 1912, 500 tons of 101-lb. rolled manganese 
rail was secured, for use on some of the sharp curves of the 
eastbound track of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
on a 1% per cent grade down the Pocono mountain. After 
the manganese rail had been in service for about two years, 
the low rail on some of the sharpest curves showed signs of 
flowing. This flowing was not by the formation of a lip, 
as is usually the case with Bessemer or open-hearth rail, 
but the head of the low rail dished slightly and the entire 
head seemed to move both ways from the center. With a 
view of getting the full life out of this rail, we decided to 
remove the low rail from the curves in question and lay it 
on the high side of other curves, laying frictionless rail on 
the low side. 

For convenient study, the results of the several tests show- 
ing the abrasion of the high rail per million tons of traffic 
are given below: 


Hicu Rats 

Sq. in. abrasion 

Curve Kind per million tons 
6° NE ie os elt wanes tig pena ae ek ema eae eae ae .0230 
6° Or ree cL cam ek Sele eviews wwe nds ed een -0283 
6° eee ee) Se ros .0274 
6° SS a eee re -0200 
6° PE IEE ccc cccncccctivccccescessecesces 0035 
6° NR an cada dicted a8 Veter netsbednss -0035 
2 ES ay errr ee reece .0222 
6° i ME. hos pc cecteas ieee swatanees ocows -0034 
Yee Ef aca ma aera tes seer ede weee waded .0718 
7 EE ES nhac aiouls ca these os ches ewbin cindaewnan -0583 
+ Pamanic DEBRGAMCSS 6 occ ccccciccccccccseccscces 0115 
r ne bee ens ccecek ecehe Ones eeee 0275 


Tests on Pennsylvania 


In April, 1912, about 41 tons (0.27 track miles) of 
100-Ib. P. S. Manard rails were laid in the eastward freight 
track on the Horseshoe curve, and open-hearth rail was laid 
simultaneously, adjoining it, for comparison. The Manard 
rail cost $94 per ton. In September, 1912, the open-hearth 
was replaced with new open-hearth, this latter rail remain- 
ing in track until January 7, 1913. The open-hearth rail 
was again renewed on June 20, 1913, and both open-hearth 
and Manard were removed October 15, 1913, the life of the 
Manard being 1714 months, or four times that of the open- 
hearth. 

The figures below give the average abrasion of each kind 
of rail: 





Manard Open-Hearth 
Date of Square Per cent of Square Per cent of 
measurement inches headabraded inches head abraded 
October, 1912....... 0.08 1.9 0.52 12.4 
February, 1913...... 0.47 11.2 1.25 29.8 
Wee. 19LS. + <c000dee BBs 15.0 2.11 50.1 
October, 1913....... 0.81 19.2 3.11 74.0 


There were three failures of the Manard rail out of a total 
of 84 rails laid, two consisting of transverse fractures through 
the head and about two-thirds of the web and one by split 
head. 

On January 26, 1914, about 0.27 track miles of Manard 
rail was laid in the eastward freight track on the Horseshoe 
curve in comparison with ordinary open-hearth rail. It 
was removed November 9, 1915, the abrasion being as fol- 
lows: 
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Abrasion Manard Open-Hearth 
Tota! area—sq. GBs cet cginciciiatss weeignee 0.74 4.13 
ae Saar Gh GON ac. ove k oe en oeaecks 0.42 2.35 
Per ten million tons of traffic........... 0.07 0.41 


On the Middle division, in 1914, 0.40 track miles of 
Manard rail was laid, as follows: 


Date Miles Track Location Curve 
Tan. 14 0.16 Ewd. Pass. W. of Barree 6° 
Jan. 26 0.19 Ewd. Pass. & Frt, E. of Tyrone Forge 6° 
May 1 0.05 Ewd. Pass. & Frt. W. of Shoenberger 6° 


This rail is still in track and the stretches west of Barree 
and east of Tyrone Forge now show wear as follows: 


Per cent 
° Deg. of head Service Life of 
Location ofcurve abraded to date ordinary rail 
0 eee 6° 8.44 33 mo. 14 mo. 
Tyrone Forge ....... 6° 10.39 33 mo. 18 mo. 


Of the 0.94 track miles of Manard rail in track there 
have been 40 failures, of which 28 were transverse frac- 
tures through the head and a portion of the web, 6 were split 
head and 6 split web. In no case was the rail broken through. 
Forty failures in 0.94 track miles in average life of 314 years 
amounts to 1,216 failures per year per 100 miles of track, 
as compared with an average of 27 failures for all rail on 
the Pennsylvania on the same basis. 

A comparison of failures per 100 track miles of Manard 
rail with those of ordinary open-hearth, 1913 100-lb. P. S. 
rails shows the following: ; 


Failures per 100 track miles Position in ingot 
va A 








Head Web Base Broken  - B L/3 *Total 
ree 639 639 ° 2977 2127 1488 74 4255 
Ordinary O.-H... 31 27 2 28 23 16 12 88 


*Failures in lower positions divided by 3 to show approximate number in 
each position. 

The annual cost per ton of open-hearth rail at $30, lasting 
one year, is $28, and Manard at $94, lasting four years, is 
$27. . It would therefore be economical to use Manard rail 
on sharp curves under heavy traffic where ordinary open- 
hearth rail lasts one year or less, but not elsewhere. In this 
comparison failures are not taken into account. If they are 
considered, the cost of the Manard rail per ton per year would 
be increased about $3, and with such a failure rate it would 
be economical only at locations where.ordinary open-hearth 
wears out in 8 months. 


Conclusions 


The following are probably the conclusions that may be 
drawn from the various tests: 

1. Manganese steel rails abrade much slower than Bes- 
semer or open-hearth steel rails on sharp curves. On curves 
of 8 or 9 deg. the abrasion of the high rail per million tons 
of traffic, may be taken very roughly as follows: Man- 
ganese, 0.004 sq. .in.; open-hearth, 0.012 sq. in.; Bessemer, 
0.20 sq. in In other words, the abrasion of open-hearth rails 
is about three times that of the manganese rails, and the 
abrasion of the Bessemer rails is about five times. The re- 
sults, however, vary considerably and are probably depend- 
ent upon the nature of the rolling equipment as well as the 
tonnage. We also have no information as to relation be- 
tween the abrasion and degree of curvature. 

2. Manganese steel rails become distorted by spreading 
and drooping of the head more easily than open-hearth rails, 
and apparently, also, than Bessemer rails, explained presum- 
ably by the low elastic limit of manganese steel. 

3. The failures or breakages of manganese rail were 
extremely high and seemed to consist mostly of trarsverse 
cracks in the head, starting from the surface, resulting finally 
in pieces of the head breaking out. The manufacturers ex- 
plain these failures as due to faulty manipulation in the 
early manufacture of manganese rails, which has since been 
remedied. Immediately after rolling, while still very hot, it 
is necessary to quench the rails in water, which operation 
was not at first handled in an entirely satisfactory manner. 














Methods of Loading Lumber in Open Top Cars 






Failure to Prevent Shifting of Lading Results in a 
Serious Waste of Equipment and Labor 


HE UNPRECEDENTED MEASURES restricting the use of 
¥ open cars which have been taken by Judge Lovett, 
director of: priority, show the importance of securing 
the maximum service from this class of equipment. The 


tonnage of coal that will have to be moved this winter will 
break all records and the demand for cars will be greater than 








Good Judgment or Good Luck in Making Up the Train 


the supply. Gondola cars will, therefore, be urgently needed 
for carrying coal. On the back haul to the coal mining 
regions gondolas are used for many commodities, one of the 
most important being lumber. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to show how greater service can be secured from open 











The Transfer Track Is a Busy Place 


cars by better methods of loading lumber, when transported 
in that class of equipment. 
The loading rules of the M. C. B. Association, in brief, 
provide that lumber loaded in open top cars must not extend 
beyond the end sill of the car unless protected by an idler, 
nor within 6 in. of the brake wheel. If the load extends 
above the side of the car, stakes must be provided to hold 
the lading at the side. The number and size of the stakes 


depend on the height of the car side, the height of the load, 
the number of piles making up the load and the method of 
loading. The tops of opposite stakes-must be fastened to- 
gether with boards or with wire. 


Lumber of equal thick- 
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ness must either be lapped or have strips: placed transversely 
between the lading and not more than 30 in. apart vertically. 
If the shipper so desires strips may be placed crosswise be- 
tween each layer of dressed lumber. ‘These rules have been 
in effect for many years. The revisions which have been 
made from time to time have been of a minor character. 

It will be noted that the rules governing the loading of 
lumber in open cars are based on the assumption that fric- 
tion will be sufficient to prevent lateral shifting of the load. 
The adoption of heavier motive power and the increase in 
the length of trains in recent years has increased the severity 











Damaged Equipment Contributes to the High Cost of Trans- 
porting Lumber 


of shocks in starting, stopping and switching. The result 
has been that the transportation of lumber loaded in open 
cars has in recent years been a source of considerable trouble 
and expense to the carriers. The shocks encountered in 
ordinary service often cause lumber to shift. If any portion 
of the load slides beyond the end of the car or comes within 














A Load That Will Probably Check Short at Its Destination 


6 in. of the brake wheel the car must be taken out of the 
train and the lading reshaped to conform with the loading 
rules before it proceeds to its destination. The tonnage of 
lumber shipped in open top cars is large and the loss in- 
volved in this switching and reshaping of loads is a consid- 
erable item. Some idea of the trouble experienced in haul- 














ing lumber in open top cars can be gained by examining the 
illustrations which accompany this article. All the photo- 
graphs of shifted loads which are shown were taken at one 
yard in a single week. 

The Illinois Central a short time ago conducted a special 
investigation in order to determine the loss of service from 
cars due to the reshaping of loads which had shifted in 
transit. During a period of three months this road handled 
7,926 cars loaded with dressed lumber. The total car days’ 
delay on these shipments amounted to 17,778, an average 
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Bulkheads on Lumber Cars Keep the Load Where It Belongs 


of 2.24 days per car. Had it been possible for the Illinois 
Central to avoid the delays to cars loaded with dressed lum- 
ber during the three months referred to above, the road would 
have had 194 more cars available for service. It is estimated 
that it would have secured increased revenues amounting to 
about $85,000. In addition to this there would have been a 
considerable saving due to the elimination of the expense 
of switching cars and adjusting loads, and claims for damage 
to lading. The cost of switching was probably about 50 
cents a car and the cost of reshaping the load considerably 
greater. In the month of May alone the cost of transferring 
and reshaping loads of lumber at Memphis amounted to 
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Shifting Is Not Confined to 


$39,308. Probably one half of this expense was chargeable 
to loads on open cars. 

While accurate data concerning the amount of dressed 
lumber shipped in open cars on the railroads of this country 
are not available, an estimate of the saving of cars that would 
be effected if the practice of bulkheading was generally 
adopted will show the importance of the subject. The total 
lumber traffic of the country in the year 1917 was probably 
about 160,000,000 tons. Of this amount about 65 per cent 
or 104,000,000 tons consisted of lumber wholly or partly 
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dressed, which causes trouble by shifting. Open cars are 
used to handle probably 25 per cent of the dressed lumber 
shipped, or 26,000,000 tons. Assuming an average load of 
50 tons per car this amounts to 520,000 carloads. As each 
shipment would require under normal conditions about 18 
days from origin to destination, the average number of open 
cars used in the lumber traffic is 25,600. If an average 
saving of two days per trip could be secured by bulkhead- 
ing the cars the number required to handle the traffic could 
be reduced to 22,800, thus effecting a saving of 2,800 
cars. 

In addition to the saving in equipment there would be fur- 
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Type of Bulkhead Used on the Illinois Central 


ther economies due to the reduction of charges for switching 
and reshaping of loads and also to the elimination of claims 
for damage to lading. 

While the Illinois Central was investigating the delays 
due to the shifting of loads, a special messenger accompanied 
one shipment of 50 cars of lumber from a single company. 











the Smaller Sizes of Lumber 


Of these 50 cars 22 were delayed three or four days on ac- 
count of the necessity of reshaping the load. The railroad 
had experimented with bulkheads placed in the ends of the 
cars to keep the lumber in place and had found the results 
of this practice very satisfactory. It was so evident in this 
case that the delay was due to improper loading that the 
company from which the shipment in question was received 
was persuaded to bulkhead their cars. They have continued 
to follow this practice and delivery of shipments from this 
company are now made without the delay formerly experi- 
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enced. Trains of 50 cars have been brought to their desti- 
nation without having a single car removed or sidetracked 
for reshaping. 

The method of bulkheading which has been in use on the 
Illinois Central for loads on gondolas or flat cars is shown 
in the illustration. The end is made up of three upright 
posts, 4 in. by 6 in., to which are fastened 2 in. by 12 in. 
boards. The corner post is fastened to the third side post 
by diagonal strips of 1 in. by 6 in. lumber and similar brac- 
ing connects the tops of the posts. In case the bulkhead is 
used on flat cars, a 4 in. by 4 in. timber is placed crosswise 
at the end of the car to hold the lower ends of the posts in 
place. 

That shippers are willing to co-operate with the railroads 
in this matter of bulkheading cars is shown by the fact that 
one large producer of lumber has adopted the practice while 
the Southern Pine Association has urged its members to con- 
sider the advisability of bulkheading their shipments. The 
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value and if additional dunnage is required the allowance 
provided in the tariffs should be increased. 

It seems evident that both the shippers and the railroads 
would benefit by the adoption of the practice of bulkheading 
open cars loaded with lumber. The savings that would be 
effected even under normal conditions would justify the 
measure. At the present time its prompt adoption is of great 
importance as it presents an opportunity for securing more 
effective utilization of the car supply. 


Tests of Slag Concrete 


gravel and stone as the coarse aggregates for con- 
crete is being carried on by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa., it being the intention to extend 


A SERIES OF TESTS for the purpose of comparing slag, 
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Typical Examples 


main obstacle to the adoption of the practice is the fact that 
the shippers object to using so much lumber to secure the 
load unless the roads make a corresponding increase in the 
dunnage allowance. The present rules of the three principal 
freight classifications provide that an allowance not to exceed 
500 lb. will be made for temporary stakes, dunnage or sup- 
ports when required to protect and make secure for shipment 
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of Shifted Loads 


the tests over a period of five years. All the tests made up 
to the end of the first six months have now been made pub- 
lic and while these are by no means conclusive, they indi- 
cate the trend of the results. 

The tests were undertaken to secure information relative 
to (1) a comparison of the crushing strengths of air-cooled 
blast furnace slag, crushed stone and gravel when used as 





Loads of Lumber Going Out “Over the Top” 


property on flat or gondola cars upon which carload rates 
are applied. It has been urged by the shippers that the 
practice of bulkheading be made mandatory and the dunnage 
allowance increased to 1,000 or 1,500 lb. ‘The carriers 
claim that the lumber used in bulkheading has some com- 
mercial value’ and that the shippers should be able to sell 
it to the consignee. The shippers on the other hand con- 
tend that the lumber used for securing loads has no market 





the coarse aggregate in concrete; the tests to be made at the 
end of 14, 30, 60 and 180 days, 1 year, 3 years, 4 years and 
5 years. (2) Determination of the granulometric analysis 
of the material as received, together with other physical 
characteristics. (3) A determination of the corrosive ten- 
dency of sulphur in slag. (4) The effect of sulphur and 
other elements on the durability of concrete up to the age 
of five years. (5) The relative strength and durability of 
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concrete made of high magnesia low lime slag and low mag- 
nesia high lime slag. 

The cement used in the tests is Alpha portland, from 
Manheim, West Va., selected by lot from a list of several 
standard brands. The fine aggregate is sand from the Ohio 
river, while the coarse aggregates cover nine varieties of 
slag gathered from plants in various parts of the country, 
two kinds of gravel, two kinds of limestone, a trap rock 
and a crushed granite. 

The proportions were determined by establishing the lean- 
est mixture which would produce a dense concrete when 
using the coarse aggregate having the highest percentage of 
voids, and then using this mixture for all the materials. 
This led to the use of proportions of one part cement, two 
parts sand and four parts of the coarse aggregate. 

The specimens were made in steel molds to produce cylin- 
ders 8 in. in diameter by 16 in. high. A quantity of ma- 
terial sufficient to make 10 cylinders was mixed at one 
time. Water was added as needed until a “quaking con- 
sistency” was obtained, so that the same consistency was 
secured in each case, regardless of the amount of water used. 
For this reason, it was not possible to use a mechanical 
mixer. The specimens were kept in the molds for 48 hrs. and 
were then stored in damp sand for 35 days. At the end of 
this time, all specimens were removed and stored in air. 
Four short pieces of reinforcing steel were embedded in 
each of two cylinders from every batch for the determination 
of corrosive tendencies. The results of the compression 
tests on the cylinders at the ages of 14 days, 30 days, 60 
days and 180 days are shown in the table. 


RESULTS OF COMPRESSION TESTS ON 8-IN. BY 16-IN. CYLINDERS. 


Character 


of Coarse Compressive Strength in Pounds Per Square Inch. 
Aggregate 14 days. 30 days 6 days. 180 days. 
Used. Max. Min. Av. Max. Min. Av. Max. Min. Av. Max. Min. Av, 
Gravel .... 2093 1792 1921 2608 2040 2294 3427 2378 2925 4200 3404 3798 


Lime Stone 1840 1720 1758 2442 1950 2174 3846 3014 3343 5011 3814 4426 
Trap Rock. 2109 2026 2063 2454 2330 2386 3416 3256 3360 4906 4738 4819 
Granite .... 2208 1980 2122 2334 2230 2292 3258 2760 3043 4248 4016 4151 
Slag No. 1. 2594 2380 2484 3127 2999 3075 3460 3268 3365 4906 4678 4803 
Slag No. 2. 1998 1897 1941 2770 2343 2525 3008 2815 2930 3958 3560 3753 


Note.—The tests for each age covered the same number of specimens. 
For each age there were six gravel cylinders, six of lime stone, three of 
trap rock, three of granite, three of slag No. 1 and three of slag No. 2. 
Nine varieties of slag were used, of which slag No. 1 gave the greatest 
strength and slag No. 2 the lowest. 


Average Net Operating Income 
for Years 1915, 1916 and 1917 


income and property investment of railroads operating 

86 per cent of the railroad mileage of the country, for 

the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, were introduced in evidence 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce last 
week by Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Advisory Committee, and are here reproduced for 
the purpose of showing the amount and percentage of the 
guarantee proposed to be paid to the roads by the govern- 
ment while the properties are under its control during the war. 
The average net operating income for the three years is 
proposed as the “standard return” to be used as the basis 
for agreements to be made by the roads with the President. 
For special cases where an agreement cannot be reached on 
this basis the bill now pending in Congress provides a method 
of adjudication by a board of auditors to be appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the Court of 
Claims. The net operating income as stated in the tables 
is computed as that term is used in the Interstate Commerce 


‘ er ACCOMPANYING TABLES, showing the net operating 
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Ner Operating INCOME AND Rate or Return on INVESTMENT FoR THE YEARS ENDED Jung 30, 1915, 1916 anv 1917; Aso Tu 


SOUTHI 


RAILWAY AGE 


and Miscellaneous Rents) 


g-YearR AVERAGE 





acilities 


(Net Operating Income = Operating Revenues Less Operating Expenses, Taxes and Net Balances of Equipment, Joint F 
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and figures omitted from total. 


of return not computed 


Rate 


Figures shown include only net expenditures for betterments to leased property. 


investment of Georgia Railroad not available. 


*Property 


aFstimated. 
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Commission monthly report forms and not according to the 
modified definition given in the bill, which excludes ‘“mis- 
cellaneous rents.”” The tables were prepared before the bill 


Rate oF Return or AveracF Net Operating INCOME FoR THREE YEARS, 
1915 to 1917, CompuTEp ON THE Basis oF AVERAGE Property INVESTMENT 















































Average property Average net 
District investment operating income Rate of 
three years three yours return 
a v cebta 
Eastern District $6 798 489 504 $355 402 492, 5.23 
Southern District 1 994 968 353 739 400 5.50 
Western District 7 804 087 319 401 072 993 5.14 
All Roads 16 87 345 176 866 214 8&4 5.22 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1917 
Property Average net 
District investment operating income Rate of 
‘ June 30,1917 three years voters 
4a v e=bed 
Eastern District $6 963 721 271 $355 402 491 5.10 
Southern District 2 045 056 704 109 739 400 5.36 
Western District 7955 560 026 401 072 993 5.04 
All Roads 16 965 258 001 866 214 884 5.11 
ESTIMATED PROPERTY INVESTMENT, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1917 
Estimated Average net 
District property invest perating income Rate of 
December 31, 1917 three yeare return 
f b g=bef 
Eastern District $7 073 000 000 $355 402 491 5.02 
Southern District 2 085 000 000 109 739 400 5.26 
Western District 8 045 000 000 401 O72 993 4.99 
All Roads 17 208 000 000 866 214 6&4 5.04 
MILEAGE REPRESENTED 
58 979.57 ef a total of 64 750 miles in the Eastern District or approximately 91.1 per cent 
32 43.18 ©" * *§ SsoScCO * * © Southern 4 sd bed “a7 ° ® 
1350 249.68 "=" “ “" 1442750 “ “ “ Western 7 ° ¥ a. = * 
221 922.4 "" " “ 258000 “ “ “ United States ° ? os? * 








was introduced, but the variation for any road is negligible 
because the total effect of this item for all the roads is less 
than $3,000,000. 
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Freight Operations for October 


roads of the United States in October increased 5.3 

per cent, as compared with October, 1916, according 
to the monthly report of freight operations compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Freight train miles de- 
creased 1.4 per cent, car miles decreased 3.8 per cent, and 
locomotive miles decreased .9 per cent, the tonnage per train 
having increased from 639 to 682 and the tonnage per car 
from 24.9 to 27.7. The average miles per locomotive per 
day decreased 1.6 per cent, from 70.9 to 69.8, and the aver- 
age miles per car per day decreased 7.1 per cent from 28.3 
to 26.3. The decrease in miles per car per day is shown in 
eastern, western and southern territory. The revenue ton 
miles per freight locomotive show an increase of 4.6 per 
cent and per freight car of 1.9 per cent. The percentage 
of locomotives in shop or awaiting shop decreased from 
14.4 to 13.3 and the percentage of freight cars from 5.8 
to 5.6. 

The combined figures for the seven months, April to 
October, show an increase of 12.6 per cent in revenue ton 
miles, or from 214,381,000,000 to 241,356,000,000. The 
tons per train increased from 626 to 674, or 7.7 per cent, 
the tons per loaded car from 24.8 to 27.1, or 9.3 per cent, 
and the average mileage per locomotive per day from 66.5 
to 68.8. The average mileage per car per day increased 
from 27.5 to 27.7 and the percentage of empty car miles 
from 30 to 30.3. The revenue ton miles per freight loco- 
motive increased from 6,907,519 to 7,674,521, or 11.1 per 
cent and per freight car from 93,622 to 102,854, or 9.9 per 
cent. 


R recs TON MILES OF FREIGHT transported by the rail- 


The Railways of Great Britain After the War 


The Problem of Employees’ Wages; The Need for 
Reconstruction; Possibility of Nationalization 


settlement at the end of the war, not the least is the 

future of those industries of which the Government has 
taken control—railways, shipping, canals, mines, etc. Each 
of these subjects will present a series of difficulties, but it 
is safe to say that none more than that associated with rail- 
ways. The propagandists of nationalization will, no doubt, 
be much in evidence with appeals to the state to retain con- 
trol of all these utilities, but it is hardly likely that any 
change from pre-war conditions will be seriously considered, 
except in connection with railways and canals. We associate 
the two because they are so closely related that whatever 
is decided in the case of one will, almost certainly, apply 
equally to the other. 

Railways, however, present a series of exceptional prob- 
lems, which may be enumerated as follows: (a) How to 
mect the higher wages now being paid to the staff; (b) 
reconstruction, i. e., the restoration of the property to pre- 
war conditions; (c) the increased cost of labor and materia] 
for the upkeep and operation of the railways; (d) the success 
which has attended the operation of the railways since they 
passed under the control of the state at the outbreak of war; 
(e) that many directors, shareholders and officers have 
become tired of the constant appeals of traders and railway 
servants for concessions, and would, therefore, be glad 
enough to see the railways taken over by the state; and (f) 
the need of reform in British railway methods, in order to 


A MONG THE PROBLEMS that will present themselves for 





*From The Engineer, London, November 30, 1917. 


cope with the commercial efforts that will be made when 
the war is over. 

Some of these points are so obvious that we need not 
comment upon them; others call for enlargement. One can, 
however, be disposed of in a few words. It is that which, 
relates to the operation of the railways since the war broke 
out. The very success which has attended the working of 
the railways since August 4, 1914—in the movement of 
naval and military men, material and stores; in the manu- 
facture and supply of military material; in the provision 
of. locomotives, rolling stock and track for use overseas, and 
in keeping the railway service at, all things considered, a 
remarkably high standard—may quite likely lead to their 
undoing, as many people labor under the belief that the 
railways are at present being run by the state. This, as 
our readers know, is not the case. All the railways are 
under the control of the Railway Exercutive Committee 
acting on behalf of the state, and, in accordance with the 
empowering Act of 1871, they are being paid compensation 
for the possession and use of them. But this control is 
mainly directed to co-ordinate the movement of government 
traffic and to simplify the question of finance that necessarily 
arises from the control. 

There is, except as regards finance, very little interference 
by the Government with the Railway Executive Committee, 
and—except in the same matter and when uniform action 
is necessary—by the Railway Executive Committee with the 
railways. To give to the state credit, therefore, for the suc- 
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cessful operation of the railways during the war is to give 
praise where it is not due. But in any case the present 
control cannot be continued indefinitely. The Act of 1871 
sanctions it only when “emergency has arisen,’ and the 
Secretary of State’s warrant for possession has to be renewed 
every week. Nor, fortunately, can the railways pass into 
the possession of the state without the sanction of Parliament. 
Many hold the mistaken view that the Gladstone Act of 
1844 gives the Government power to take over the railways. 
All that that act sanctioned was the purchase of any rail- 
way thereafter authorized. Railways made or authorized 
prior to that session were excluded, and whilst the terms 
of purchase were laid down in the act they were only definite 
in the case of those companies whose “clear annual profits 
divisible upon the subscribed and paid-up capital stock of 
the said railway, upon the average of the three then last 
preceding years, shall equal or exceed the rate of ten pounds 
for every hundred pounds of such paid-up capital stock.” 
Those companies which have paid less than 10 per cent— 
which means all of them—may take their claim to arbitra- 
tion. Finally, it is distinctly laid down in section 4 of the act 
that Parliament must again consider this question, as the 
necessary funds must first be provided. On the abstract 
principle of government ownership, there has been no change 
in public opinion; on the contrary, the high authorities who 
inquired quite recently into the future of the Canadian rail- 
ways, said “Our personal belief is strong that, in normal 
circumstances, railway enterprise is a matter best left in 
private hands, subject to proper regulation by the Govern- 
ment. Were we asked to advise in the case of the railways 
of the United Kingdom or the United States, which have been 
constructed by private companies, with money found by 
private investors, we should give effect to this belief.” It 
must not be forgotten also that practically every witness in 
any way associated with commerce who appeared before the 
Royal Commission of 1913-14, presided over by Lord Lore- 
burn, which inquired into the relations between the railways 
and the state, was emphatically opposed to the state owner- 
ship of railways. 

Where the idea has gained ground is in the labor party 
and, without doubting the sincerity of that party’s opinions, 
it is fair to assume that the success which has attained its 
applications for increased pay has suggested that, with the 
state instead of private companies to deal with, the condition 
of labor would be better. The Railway Review—the organ 
of the National Union of Railwaymen—-said in its issue of 
November 16: “If it is not intended to work the British 


railway system in the future as a single entity in the posses-. 


sion of the state, it will be the business of the National 
Union of Railwaymen to declare that railway workers object 
to the railways and railway owners returning to the pre-war 
status. A return to pre-war conditions of railway control 
and management will not be to the advantage of railway 
workers and will be detrimental to the national welfare.” 
Unfortunately, it is no longer a question as to whether 
or not the country would be the better by state ownership. 
The war has brought other conditions to bear on the subject, 
and it is now the question whether the companies could 
revert to their former conditions. A few brief remarks will 
soon put our readers in a position to judge as to this pos- 
sibility. The main point to remember is that in the year 
1913 the railway companies had a net income, including the 
balance brought forward and a small appropriation— 
£28,000—from reserve, of £53,268,000. After paying the 
interest on loans and debenture stock, miscellaneous other 
first charges and appropriations to reserve, there were paid 
£17,239,000 in interest on guaranteed and preference stocks 
and £17,705,000 on ordinary stock, leaving £1,159,000 to 
be carried forward. As roughly two millions of this sum 
belonged to the Irish railways which, in this matter, are 
outside the question, it may be taken that the divisible 
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profits of British railways, under pre-war conditions, were 


thirty-five million pounds. 


If, and when, the railways revert to private ownership, 
one question to consider—if not already disposed of—is the 
payment of the increase in wages. In August last it was 
stated that this increase cost twenty-five millions a year. 
The five shillings a week since granted to the enginemen 
by the Committee on Production, and the same amount given 
by the government to the other men, will bring it up to 
thirty-three millions, a sum which, alone, would swallow up 
all the profits. But that is not all. There is the higher 
cost of material. How much it will be we cannot even esti- 
mate, but allowing for an increase of 5s. per ton in coal 
alone, three-and-a-half million pounds a year would be 
required to meet the increase. Again, to cope with the in- 
creased trade that may reasonably be hoped for, considerable 
capital expenditure will be necessary. If the credit of the 
railways be impaired, where is the high rate of interest— 
supposing the money could be borrowed—to come from? 

It is very easy to talk about raising the rates and fares 
to meet the increased expenditure. To raise fares would, 
considering the services rendered, be quite justifiable, and 
would appear to be called for. But to raise rates is to 
cripple trade, which has other burdens sufficiently heavy 
to bear. British railway rates are, on the whole, higher than 
those elsewhere. ‘The necessarily short haul and the numer- 
ous companies—each of whom is entitled, in the case of 
traffic passing over its line, to charge as though the traffic 
initiated on its line—are partly responsible for this fact, 
but the main reason is the senseless competition of former, 
but yet comparatively recent, days. No increase in the ex- 
isting rates could be obtained without a struggle. Some 
rates could be raised to the maximum, but even they would 
certainly be challenged before the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission. The government might promise legislation, as at 
the railway strike of 1911, for an all-round advance, but 
the experience gained on that occasion would prevent such 
a step being taken. When it is remembered that the bill 
sanctioning what is now known as the 4 per cent increase, 
was determinedly opposed by the government’s own sup- 
porters, and that it was only secured by Mr. Asquith saying 
that the government could not go back on its word, it is 
safe to say that the chances of the railways passing into 
the hands of the state is more likely than an increase in rates. 

The whole problem is amongst the most difficult conceiv- 
able, and it is further complicated by the possible addition 
to the thirty-three million pounds for wages by another 
large sum as a consequence of the demand for an eight- 
hour day. It must not be assumed that because this demand 
was much in evidence in August, that it relates to engine- 
men alone; the National Union wants eight hours for its 
350,000 or so members. Then there are the questions of 
arrears of maintenance and renewal of track, locomotives, 
rolling stock, etc.; the rehabilitation of the workshops to 
their normal condition for railway work; the return or 
replacement of locomotives, wagons and track sent over- 
seas; the re-employment of railway servants who have been 
crippled; the reopening of stations and branch lines now 
temporarily closed, which, although not earning a profit, 
could not be kept shut without laying the railway company 
open to a charge of withdrawing facilities; the future of 
privately owned wagons, etc. The government has, there- 
fore, done wisely in calling in the aid of authorities in the 
different spheres to advise them on these problems. These 
gentlemen, as we understand Sir Albert Stanley’s answer in 
the House on the 14th inst., do not constitute a formal com- 
mittee. The different aspects of the whole question are each 
to be considered by the two or three experts on that par- 
ticular subject. The result of their labors is, Sir Albert 
added, to come before the House before any final arrange- 
ments are made. 















Senate and House Committee Railroad Hearings 


Roads Ask Standard Rate of Return Computed on Basis 
of Property When Taken. Want Time Limit 


Commerce devoted all of last week and part of this 

week to hearings on the administration bill prescribing 
the conditions governing the government’s control of the rail- 
roads during the war. 

A’ majority of the members of both committees who indi- 
cated their attitude by their questions evinced a desire to 
treat the roads fairly. Many of them, however, showed a 
reluctance to accept the reasoning of the railroad witnesses 
that the compensation should be based on the year 1917, or 
the average of 1917 and 1916, as representing the earning 
capacity of the roads at the time they were taken, rather than. 
the average of the three years 1915, 1916 and 1917, which 
is reduced by the inclusion of such an unfavorable year as 
1915. Many of the committee members seemed inclined to 
feel that 1916 and 1917 were abnormally good years, at least 
sufficiently so to offset one lean year, and that the three-year 
average represented both the ups and downs of the fortunes 
of war. 

Senator Cummins, in his usual suave manner, appeared 
the most hostile to the plan proposed by the President and 
asked most of his questions for the purpose of trying to tear 
down the arguments made by the witnesses. He was clearly 
opposed to guaranteeing the average net operating income 
and indicated a preference for what he might consider a 
“reasonable” return on a “fair” valuation of the property, or 
on the market value of the securities. While the railroad 
men stated the net operating income in comparison with the 
property investment, he insisted on having it compared with 
the capitalization and even made some efforts to drag in an 
inference from the tentative valuations made by the Bureau 
of Valuation of the properties of six small roads. 

Many of both senators and representatives appeared to 
agree with the contention of the railroads that Section 13 of 
the bill should be amended to provide a definite time limit 
for the continuation of government control after the war in- 
stead of leaving it in effect until Congress shall order other- 
wise. 

The railroad witnesses had pointed out that the property 
investment at the time of the taking over of the roads was 
about $240,000,000 greater than on June 30, 1917, and much 
greater than that of the plant which had produced the three- 
year average of net operating income. They also expressed 
the opinion that most roads would be able to reach a speedy 
agreement on whatever basis is selected, and that only a com- 
paratively few roads in special circumstances would have to 
take their claims to court. Whenever the proposed guaran- 
tee was suggested as a’ possible basis of compensation in the 
event of government ownership, however, they promptly in- 
sisted that what might be considered a fair rental basis in 
war time would not, be a satisfactory measure of the purchase 


price. 


Be THE HOUSE AND SENATE committees on Interstate 


Commissioner Anderson Before Senate Committee 


The Senate committee heard railroad witnesses first. The 
opening testimony of Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific, was reported last week. The House com- 
mittee began by hearing George W. Anderson, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who was the principal author 
of the bill, and who explained in detail the purpose of its 
various provisions. On Friday, Mr. Anderson repeated his 
testimony before the Senate committee and Mr. Kruttschnitt 
and Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ 
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Wasuineton, D. C, 
Advisory Committee, transferred their attentions to the House 
committee. 

Mr. Anderson said that the average net operating income 
of the three years ending June 30, 1917, had been selected 
as representing a fair and practical basis of compensation 
for the majority of the roads, taking everything into con- 
sideration, and that a method had been provided for adjudi- 
cating special cases. He said the average of a five-year 
period had been considered and discarded because it was 
regarded as being too low to give a fair return on the intrinsic 
value of the securities. He had considered the plan of bas- 
ing compensation on the market value of the securities, “but 
found that it led into a blind alley and dropped it.” 

Asked by a representative if the plan proposed would not 
lead to a rise in the market quotations of bonds, Mr. Ander- 
son said he certainly hoped so. When he qualified as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission recently he 
had been obliged to dispose of his holdings of railroad se- 
curities, and had taken a loss of about 50 per cent, and he 
thought something ought to be done to put the market prices 
somewhere near the real worth of the securities. Estimating 
from the actual figures of Class I roads, Mr. Anderson placed 
the three-year average of net railway operating income at 
$935,000,000 for all carriers, including switching and termi- 
nal companies, and excluding the Pullman company, express 
companies and private car lines. This is 5.31 per cent on an 
average investment of $16,873,832,797. The percentage for 
the three years he gave as 4.14 for 1915, 5.84 for 1916 and 
5.91 for 1917. The property investment for 1917 was esti- 
mated at $17,250,000,000. From the $935,000,000 estimated 
guarantee, he -said, would be deducted the war taxes, esti- 
mated by the railroads as between $50,000,000 and $90,- 
000,000, because it was felt that the railroad security owners 
should bear their share of the war taxes instead of charging 
them to expenses. He opposed placing any definite time 
limit on the period of government control, saying that a 
period of readjustment would be necessary, that this Congress 
could not bind future Congresses, and that although he was 
not an advocate of government ownership certainly the 
former status ought never to be re-established. 

Asked by members of the committees whether he consid- 
ered the book value a fair measure of the cost of railroad 
property, he said that it must be treated with caution, but 
could be used safely for purposes of comparison. For some 
roads it probably represented an understatement and for 
others an overstatement of the true condition. 

He referred to the proposed guarantee as a rental which 
must be paid on the basis of the actual earnings in spite of 
the lack of uniformity as between different roads, but said 
he proposed to submit an amendment to prevent paying a 
premium to a road that has increased its net earnings by 
“skinning” its property by inadequate maintenance and de- 
preciation allowances and to prevent penalizing a road that 
has made adequate allowances. He also said that the bill was 
intended to provide for a maintenance reserve in case it be- 
comes impossible properly to maintain a road currently. 

Several senators argued vigorously with Mr. Anderson on 
the question raised by Section 13. 

“The government ought to fix the term of the contract 
when it makes the contract,’ Senator Kellogg insisted, but 
Mr. Anderson could not agree with him. 

“If we think now that we want government ownership we 
ought to determine it right now and put it in the bill,” said 
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Senator Underwood. “If we don’t, we should set a definite 
period. Some of these railroads will have their compensa- 
tion fixed in the courts and if a court construes the taking 
as for an indefinite period it may fix the compensation on 
that basis.” 

Mr. Anderson asked if he thought a court would fix a 
higher rate of compensation in one case than in the other. 
“As Section 13 is drawn now,” replied Senator Underwood, 
“it is an absolutely indefinite taking of property and a rail- 
road could enter suit for the value of its property, and the 
court would probably fix the compensation on that basis, but 
if a definite period were specified the court would probably 
hold that the rental value would be just compensation.” 

Both Senator Underwood and Senator Townsend con- 
tended that the provision “until Congress shall thereafter 
order otherwise” in Section 13 means nothing more than is 
implied in every bill and leaves the period of government 
control entirely indefinite. 

“The purpose of this plan is to get better railroad service, 
is it not?” asked Senator Watson. 

“That and to stabilize market conditions,” said Mr. An- 
derson. 

“Will Section 13 enable us to get any better service?” 

“T can’t say that it will have any effect either way in that 
respect,” replied Mr. Anderson. “The only thing I claim 
for Section 13 is that it offers less opportunity for difficulty 
and danger than any other plan.” He added that he had 
yet to hear any railroad lawyer say he wanted government 
control to be terminated immediately after the war and that 
to set any definite time after the end of the war would be 
to “hold a stop watch on Congress.” He said that railroad 
men agree that legislation will be necessary after the war 
to deal with the new conditions which will have been created 
by the government’s possession of the roads, such as the 
financial readjustment, the changed status as to competition, 
the results of pooling traffic during the war, the effect on the 
traffic department organization, and the disposition of gov- 
ernment rolling stock. aa 

Senator Cummins thought there ought to be a time limit 
but for another reason, that the President should not be al- 
lowed to retain after the war such great powers over the 
commerce of the country as he will have during the war, 
and that when peace is restored the question of what shall 
be done with the railroads should be turned over to some 
roper tribunal. 

é Cungvene might not be able to agree on a plan for ten 
years,” he said. 

“In reply to a question by Senator Pomerene Mr. Ander- 
son said he thought Congress would be better able to decide 
what ought to be done two years from now than it is today. 

Senator Cummins said that the bill provides for paying 
to the railroad owners not only the amount of their divi- 
dends and interest but also any surplus they had earned 
during the last three years, and provides for the payment of 
a return on any of that surplus that may be invested in the 
property. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
on both sides of that question and is now on neither side, 
he said, “but why have you attempted to settle it in the bill 
that the railroads may collect rates to pay a return on in- 
vested surplus?” at, 

“T was not of the opinion that the bill would prejudice 
that question in any way,” replied the commissioner. “Tf 
I thought it would I would never stand for it.” 

Senator Cummins suggested that the guaranteed return 
might be reduced by any excess over “adequate” dividends 
and interest and the surplus devoted to improvements with 
a provision that rates should not be based on that investment. 
He promised to draft a proposed amendment along that line. 

Mr. Anderson’s testimony was concluded on Monday but 
he said he wished to redraft the bill in some particulars and 
may be recalled later. The President is understood to have 
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let it be known that he desires early action on the bill but 
it is predicted that a long contest is to be expected. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt Before Senate Committee 


“The railroad officers of the United States have made up 
their minds to be good soldiers whatever happens and to sup- 
port the President’s policies as to the management of the 
railroads to the best of their ability,” declared Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific Company, before 
the Senate committee. 

Senator Smith had asked the witness if, assuming that the 
present organizations of the roads may be maintained, gov- 
ernment control will not result better in meeting the exigen- 
cies of the situation than private control. 

“We have felt that the railroads could have done a great 
deal more under their own organization,” replied Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt, “if they had had greater support and assistance from 
the government, but we realize as a practical matter that there 
was certain assistance that probably couldn’t have been given 
to the roads under private ownership. Therefore, we have 
no criticism to make and we accept what has been done be- 
cause it was the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief that it 
was necessary and we will work as loyally under government 
control as in the past. We feel that the President must have 
had good reasons for what he did and we intend to support 
his policies to the best of our ability. 

“Personally, I think what has. been done was done for the 
best and we propose to do our level best to make the existing 
conditions successful. I have exhorted our officers to work 
as hard under the new conditions as they did for the share- 
holders, and I haven’t the slightest doubt that they will do it.” 


Small Roads Handling Increased Business 


Alton C. Dustin, of Cleveland, president of the Portsmouth 
& Western Railroad, who described himself as “not a prac- 
tical railroad man, but a lawyer who in an unguarded mo- 
ment financed a railroad,” testified to call the attention of 
the committee to the effect of the compensation provisions of 
the bill as applied to small roads that are now handling an 
increased business. His road in the year ending June 30, 
1915, had earned net $53,000; in 1916, $62,000, and in 
1917, $147,000, an average of $87,000, but in the calendar 
year 1917 it had earned $244,000. The road is in receiver’s 
hands and cannot borrow money, but it is now meeting an 
important demand for freight service, and is using the in- 
creased earnings to put the road in shape to handle the busi- 
ness. Under the three-year average guarantee it would re- 
ceive only $87,000, while it would have to wait for years to 
get through the Court of Claims money that it needs now to 
keep in operation. Mr. Dustin suggested an amendment to 
authorize the President in special cases to authorize addi- 


tional compensation not exceeding the current net operating 
income. 


Three-Year Average Unfair to Eastern Roads 


George M. Shriver, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
testified on behalf of the eastern railroads to show how the 
average net operating income for the three years ending June 
30, 1917, was reduced by the inclusion of the year 1915. In 
1915, he said, the net operating income produced a return on 
the property investment, for the 38 eastern roads, of 4.34 per 
cent. In 1916 the return was 6.53 per cent and in 1917, 
5.71 per cent, making the three-year average 5.54 per cent. 
However, the investment in property had meanwhile been 
increased so that, based on the investment on June 30, 1917, 
the three-year average of net operating income produced a 
return of only 5.41 per cent, and based on the investment as of 
December 31, 1917, a return of only 5.33 per cent, which was 
less than the net operating income of the eastern railroads in 
1913, which was 5.36 per cent, to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said in the 5 per cent case was “smaller 
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than is demanded in the interest both of the public and of 
the railroads.” 

The average property investment for the three years for the 
38 eastern railroads was $6,950,412,492. On June 30 it was 
$7,116,424,426 and on December 31 it was estimated at 
$7,226,000,000, approximately $110,000,000 having been 
added during the last six months. 

‘‘Ninteen sixteen was the first really good year the east- 
ern railroads had since 1910,” said Mr. Shriver, “whereas 
1915 was, with one exception, 1914, the worst year the eastern 


































































































From the Baltimore Sun 


Eliza Crossing the Ice 


railroads had had in the last 18 years. The net operating 
income in that year was less for the eastern roads than it was 
for 1906, 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912 or 1913, notwith- 
standing an increase in the investment of over $1,790,- 
000,000.” 

When Senator Cummins questioned the accuracy of the 
book value of the railroads, Mr. Shriver explained that the 
book value was used only as a basis for purposes of compari- 
son to show the relative rate of return on that basis in the 
different years, and to show how the average was reduced by 
the inclusion of the year 1915. He said the railroads were 
not asking a definite rate of return, but only a compensation 
based on their earning capacity at the time the properties were 
taken over. 

“In other words,” said Senator Underwood, “you ask to 
have as a basis for the compensation to be adjusted by agree- 
ment with the President the same basis you would expect to 
receive if you were obliged to go into the courts and sue for 
compensation.” 

“Why should not the government pay the same rate of 
return on all properties?” asked Senator Cummins. 

“It would be a good thing for the railroads if that were 
done,” replied Mr. Shriver, “but a dollar invested in one 
place is often more profitable than a dollar invested in an- 
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other place and the railroads are only asking compensation 
based on what they actually did earn at the time the govern- 
ment took them over.” 


Mr. Trumbull on Three-Year Average 


Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, testified before the Senate committee on 
January 10, showing how the average net operating income 
for the three years ending June 30, 1917, is reduced by the 
inclusion of the unfavorable year 1915 to a point below their. 
earning capacity at the time their properties were taken over. 
In England, he said, when the government took over the 
roads, it had guaranteed the net income of the year before 
the war, which was the best year the English roads ever had. 
He also showed that the three-year average would be unfavor- 
able to roads that are just emerging from receiverships and 
whose earning capacity was less during the early part of 
the period than at the time they were taken by the govern- 
ment. 

To illustrate this point Mr. Trumbull presented tables 
showing the income and property investment by roads for 
companies operating 86 per cent of the mileage of the country. 
In 1915 the net operating income of these roads was $665,- 
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From the Youngstown Vindicator 


Parents Have a Way of Worrying About Such Things 


276,734, or 4.09 per cent on the property investment. In 
1916 it was $952,579,917, or 5.75 per cent. In 1917 it was 
$980,788,002, or 5.78 per cent, whereas the average for the 
three years was $866,214,884, or 5.22 per cent. 

In other words, the three-year average was $114,000,000 
less than the net operating income for 1917 and $86,000,- 
000 less than for 1916, while the net for 1915 was $200,- 
000,000 less than the average. 

Mr. Trumbull prefaced his statement by saying: “We 
are not here in an obstructive attitude,, but we think we 
would be derelict in our duty to the owners of these roads 
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and to you if we did not present the facts as they appear 
to us. 

Senator Poindexter asked: “What is the attitude of 
your committee toward permanent government operation or 
ownership ?” 

“We have not taken any attitude on that,” was the reply. 

“What is the general opinion in railroad circles?” 

“T think as a whole the railroad officers think it would be 
an undesirable step for the country to take,” said Mr. 
Trumbull. 

“What about the interest of the owners of the roads?” 
asked Senator Poindexter. 

“That would depend on the price they would get,” replied 
the witness. “Many of them would be glad to sell to any- 
body if they could get their price.” 

Explaining the statistics, Mr. Trumbull pointed out the 
inequality in the effect of the three-year average on different 
roads. “For example,” he said, “the three-year average 
for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which is in receivers’ 
hands, would be $3,000,000 less than the net for 1917, 
for the Atlantic Coast Line it would be $2,500,000 less, 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio $2,300,000 less, for the Illinois 
Central $5,300,000 less, for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe $6,600,000 less, for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
which is in receivers’ hands, $800,000 less. A most glaring 
example is presented by the International & Great North- 
ern, which is also in receivers’ hands; the three-year aver- 
age would cut the 1917 earnings in two. Many roads, such 
as those which have recently been reorganized and those 
which are in receivership and are yet to be reorganized, 
would be underpaid by the three-year average.” 

“The action of the government in taking over the rail- 
roads was made inevitable in 1910, when Congress passed 
the law giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to suspend any increase in rates,” said Mr. Trumbull. “At 
that time the railroad managers lost their control of their 
earnings and were rendered unable to increase their rates 
to meet increased expenses, as any other kind of business 
does. No one could run a business successfully under such 
conditions. When that ldw was passed it became inevitable 
that some time the government would have to guarantee 
them.” He explained that he was giving his personal 
views. 


Government Regulation Has Broken Down 


“Are you in favor of government ownership?” asked 
Senator Townsend. 

“No, we should preserve the benefits of private initiative 
with possibly some form of government guarantee and some 
plan by which the government would share in the 
profits.” 

Section 13 of the bill, he said, seems to leave the railroad 
problem in the air indefinitely, and the period of govern- 
ment control should be limited to some definite time after 
the expiration of the war. 

“T believe that before the period of government control 
expires we will be able to work out some better scheme than 
we have had in the past. Later on we will want to consider 
some permanent relation between the government and the 
railroads.” 

“Then you think that government regulation of private 
ownership had broken down,” said Senator LaFollette. 

“T think the system of regulation had broken down,” re- 
plied Mr. Trumbull. 


Additional Investments Should Be Considered 


In discussing the terms of the bill, Mr. Trumbull said 
that the railroad plant taken over by the government on 
December 31 was not the same plant that had earned the 
average net operating income of the three years 1915-1917. 
It represented $240,000,000 more on December 31 than 
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on June 30 and $934,000,000 more than on June 30, 
1915. 

“We feel that this bill should make provision, no matter 
what years are selected, for allowing a return on the addi- 


tional plant which was turned over to the government. The 
average net operating income for the three years represents 
only 5.04 per cent on the investment as of December 31.” 

The bill should also provide for an adequate tribunal to 
deal with the questions presented by the roads in special 
circumstances, he said, such as certain roads that had a 
deficit for the three years, and that are wondering what 
their guarantee will be. It is important that Congress shall 
establish a standard to serve as a basis for agreements with 
as many roads as possible, but there will be certain roads 
that will have to resort to a separate adjudication. 


Alfred P. Thom Testifies 


Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, made a preliminary statement before 
the House committee, saying that the railways realize fully 
that the President has been actuated by a purpose to do 
justice in what he has recommended, and that nothing they 
shall do or say should be interpreted as an indication of an 
obstructive attitude or critical spirit. ‘We believe,” he said, 
“that the principle which the President has recommended 
as the basis for compensation is the correct principle, and 
that it recognizes that the rental which the government 
should pay should represent the equivalent of the value of 
the use which the owners of the railroad property were 
able to make of it at the time of the taking by the govern- 
ment—in other words, its earning capacity.” 

In order to represent the earning capacity of the plant 
whose use has been taken, Mr. Thom said the compensation 
should be related as closely as possible to the earnings on 
the date when the roads were taken. 

“In England,” he said, “they took the year before the 
war, undeterred by the fact that that was the best year in 
the history of the English roads. Our view is that to take 
the last year would be to go back far enough from the time 
of the actual taking, and that two years would certainly be 
enough, but that if you go back three years, to 1915, the 
result is inadequate, both because that year was an abnormal 
one and because the plant as it existed on December 31 
represented a much greater investment than that of June 
30, 1915.” 

Congress should fix a time limit for the expiration of the 
period of government control of the railroads after the war, 
in order to provide for any necessary readjustment, and 
should authorize the President to terminate the plan sooner, 
Mr. Thom contended. 

Section 13 of the law should be determined before the com- 
pensation is determined, he said, because just compensation 
for a temporary taking would be very different from the 
compensation for a permanent taking. “I regard Section 13 
as meaning government ownership,” he said, “and that ques- 
tion should be decided on its merits. If the government is 
to buy the railroads it should pay the full value of their 
property, not the mere value of their use.” 

“Under Section 13 as it stands,” he said, “all you’ve got 
to do, if you think you’ve got a good bargain and want to 
keep these properties after the war, is to do nothing.” 

“Can’t you trust the patriotism of future Congresses?” 
asked Chairman Sims. 

“You would rather rely on the patriotism of the present 
Congress, would you not?” asked another member of the 
committee. 

“Ves,” 

“In other words, you prefer to fix the terms of the bargain 
now.” 

“We appeal to Congress to fix the tenure,” said Mr. Thom. 
“No one rents a house and leaves the term of the lease to 
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the will of the tenant, and you should at least be as definite 
in dealing with one-seventh of the property in the United 
States. Congress can fix a limit and provide that the Presi- 
dent may terminate the contract before that time.” 


1915 An Abnormally Bad Year 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman, of the Southern Pacific, tes- 
tified on January 11 before the House Committee that the 
three-year average was reduced by the inclusion of the 
abnormally bad year of 1915, and that the average of 1916 
and 1917 would be fairer. He denied that the earnings 
in those years could be considered abnormally high. ‘To 
show that 1915 was abnormal he showed that in the fall 
of that year over 40,000 miles of railroad, or one-sixth of 
the total railway mileage of the country, were in the hands 
of receivers. 

“Would it not be more fair to take a period of years 
when more normal conditions prevailed instead of war 
years?” asked Representative Parker. 

“That depends on the time when you take the properties,” 
replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. “If you had taken them in peace 
times then the return in peace times should be considered, 
but you should pay the owners the return they were getting 
at the time you took them.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt also emphasized the importance of keep- 
ing the railroad organizations intact, with the idea that the 


properties will be restored to their owners, saying that - 


efficiency will be greatly impaired if anythng is done to im- 
pair the spirit of emulation between different roads, which 
he said had been largely responsible for the degree of 
efficiency they have obtained. While no one should be re- 
tained in a position where he cannot perform useful service, 
he said, he thought that the popular idea as to the possi- 
bilities of economics as a result of unification is consider- 
ably exaggerated, and he understood that present practices 
are to be continued except as the director general shall 
order otherwise. 

In reply to questions by Representative Esch, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said that if wages are increased during the war it will 
be extremely difficult to reduce them afterward, and he as- 
sumed that the government “will use its influence with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise rates so as to make 
the people who use the railroads pay the government guar- 
antee, instead of making all the people pay it by taxation.” 

“Tt would leave the roads bankrupt,” said Mr. Thom, “if 
wages should be increased without reference to the earnings.” 


Railway Employees in Government Service 


R. M. Little, chairman of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, told the House committee that 
his board had already taken over the railway employees into 
the government service, by passing a resolution that they are 
federal employees, but Glen E. Plumb, counsel for the rail- 
way brotherhoods, informed the committee that if Congress 
desired to extend the provisions of the federal workmen’s 
compensation act to the railway employees it would be safer 
to do so by legislation than to take Mr. Little’s word for it. 
The bill provides for extending the act to*cover railway em- 
ployees, but the War Department has ruled that they are 
not federal employees. 

L. E. Wettling, statistician for the western railroads, testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Monday, basing his 
statement principally on the statistics prepared by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics which had been used by Mr. Trum- 
bull before the Senate Committee. 

He was followed by Bird M. Robinson, President of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, and other repre- 
sentatives of the short lines, who explained how the bill 
would affect the smaller railroads, many of whom had 
deficits in place of a net operating income for the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. The short line representatives 
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also appeared before the Senate Committee on Tuesday. 

John Barton Payne, Director General McAdoo’s legal ad- 
viser, testified before the House Committee that many short 
lines would not be taken over by the government because they 
were not essential. This, Mr. Robinson said, would be 
“virtual assassination” of roads left out. All the roads had 
already received notice that they had been taken over. Com- 
missioner Anderson promised to draft an amendment to safe- 
guard the interests of the short lines. 

Following a meeting of railway executives in New York 
on Sunday the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee for- 
warded to Washington resolutions urging an amendment 
of the administration bill to provide that government con- 
trol shall terminate one year after the close of the war or 
earlier in the discretion of the President. 


A Question of Authority 


Representative Lenroot, of Wisconsin, in a speech in the 
House on Monday, attacked the right of the President to 
assert in his proclamation or to delegate to the director gen- 
eral of railroads power to set aside orders of the state and 
interstate commissions and state regulating statutes. He 
said he was merely opposing the method taken and that if 
the President desired to exert such power he should obtain 
specific authority from Congress. 

“This is a declaration upon the part of the President,” 
Mr. Lenroot said, “that during the time the railroads of the 
United States shall be in his possession in behalf of the gov- 
ernment all statutes of the United States, all orders of the 


. Interstate Commerce Commission, and all statutes of the 


various states and orders of state commissions relating to 
railroads may be suspended by him, acting through the di- 
rector general whom he has appointed. I confidently assert 
that no such power has been delegated to him and none can 
exist unless expressly delegated by Congress. If this power 
does exist the Interstate Commerce Commission may be de- 
prived of all its functions by the director general except the 
drawing of their salaries. 

“There is no language in this act from which any implica- 
tion can be drawn that the President is given power to set 
aside or suspend any existing statutes relating to railroads. 
I think I am safe in asserting that when this act was passed 
no member of Congress ever dreamed that under it a power 
to set aside the laws enacted by Congress would be asserted. 
While there are certain statutes affecting railroads that will 
not affect them while in possession of the government, it is 
not because of any power of the President tv suspend them, 
but only because under the now existing conditions they are 
no longer applicable. 

“Tt may be claimed that the power to employ the resources 
of the government to carry on the war carries with it the 
power to suspend the statutes of the United States if he shall 
deem it necessary to carry on the war. No such power can 
be implied from the language used.” 

It has also been argued that the words “existing statutes 
and orders” in the proclamation leave in effect only such 


_orders as had already been issued and would act to estop any 


further orders except with the approval of the director gen- 
eral. 

Walter E. Edge, governor of New Jersey and president 
of the Council of States on Taxation, has sent a telegram to 
the Vice-President, saying: “I respectfully draw your atten- 
tion to the importance that any congressional action re gov- 
ernmental railroad control does not interfere with existing 
methods or privileges of individual states and local units of 
taxation on railroads, property or receipts, at the present 
time. This, in many states, constitutes a large portion of 
state revenue, and to amend in any form would greatly em- 
barrass many states, necessitating new methods of taxation, 
which at this time would be most burdensome and unfor- 
tunate.” 








Solidification as a Factor in Railway Valuation 


A Method Is Suggested for Determining the Appreciation in 
the Roadbed Due to Seasoning 


By H. M. Taylor 
Chief Engineer, Ferrocarriles del Norte de Cuba (Cuba Northern Railways Co.), Moron, Cuba. 


Director Prouty of the Valuation Board states that ap- 

preciation by solidification cannot be determined. I 
regard the article of the Director as highly fair as a whole, 
but disagree with him in this statement. Anything worth 
knowing can be determined if it is approached with an open 
mind and patience enough to get at the facts. There are 
railway systems which have been engaged in railway con- 
struction for half a century that know very closely how much 
more it costs to maintain new track than it does to maintain 
seasoned track. Unfortunately, our railways and our public 
have not yet arrived at the position where the Director could 
accept the statements of these railways, however certain he 
might be of their correctness, because the public would not 
regard such information as impartial. 

This matter was brought home to me a number of years 
ago by reading an estimate of the cost of a line, published 
by one of our most important Western systems in which the 
officer making the estimate used the phrase “hardening 
down” and gave a sum that surprised me as the cost. I had 
had no such experience as the man mentioned, but had been 
on construction a considerable part of my life and most 
of the balance of the time I had been engaged on mainte- 
nance. ‘The term struck me as good, expressing a condition 
which I had observed and which had caused me some un- 
easy nights as well as anxious days. As I was shortly 
afterward placed in charge of the construction of an im- 
portant line for the National of Mexico, where another and 
far more experienced engineer had made the estimate, I 
looked for his allowance for “Hardening down” and did not 
find it. 

This work was the standard gaging of the National line 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, via Laredo and the construc- 
tion of a new line from a place we afterward named Gon- 
zalez to Mexico City. The whole distance was 1,000 miles 
and the new line was 196 miles long. My work was the 
building of this new line. 

We had been operating the narrow gage line since 1888. 
I had been with the company since 1890. Our track, 
though narrow gage, was good; our men remained in the 
service and there had been few changes among our officers 
in a number of years. Our vice-president and general man- 
ager was E. N. Brown, afterward president, an experienced 
engineer and a careful, close figuring operating officer, who 
made us think and plan carefully. 

Our standard of maintenance was high, and details of 
the cost to maintain a given number of kilometers in a given 
district had been well determined. Sections from Saltillo 
to San Miguel Allende were 15 kilometers (9.315 miles) 
long. Six men and a foreman comprised the gang required 
to maintain and better the line for that distance and they 
did it. The line from San Miguel to Mexico City, with 
lighter rail and inferior road bed material, had sections of 
12 kilometers (7.45 miles), with the same number of men. 
This latter line was nearly 20 per cent curved, had 1, 2, 3.85 
and 4 per cent grades and crossed a summit a little over 
10,000 ft. in elevation and this was the cause of the new 
line. Our survey gave us a 1 per cent grade south bound 
and 1.5 per cent north bound, shortened the line about 40 
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miles and crossed a summit 1,000 ft. lower than the old 
line. All of us had staked our reputations on what we 
could do with the standard gage line, the amounts we could 
save in the fuel bill, in wages and in maintenance as com- 
pared with the old line. My report was we would save 
nothing on maintenance and it was not popularly received. 

The line was placed in operation in October, 1903. The 
track was in good line and surface, and well raised with 
good slopes from the ends of the ties to insure drainage. We 
started with twenty-one 15-kilometer sections, with two su- 
pervisors, and one road master and one foreman with & 
men to each section. The foremen were all picked men, 
known to me. The labor was unusually good, even for 
Mexico, where the most faithful track labor I have yet 
worked is to be had. ‘The supervisors and the road master 
were capable. Within one month after we turned the road 
over to operation with 70-lb. rail, 8 ft. ties spaced 22 in. on 
centers, E. 40 locomotives and 80,000-lb. capacity cars, the 
track condition became alarming. Several derailments oc- 
curred, and the sand and “tepetate,” or volcanic burned 
clay ballast, which we had. put down to cover about 100 kilo- 
meters of gumbo, had become insufficient. The one man to 
1.164 miles of line could not maintain it, neither could 8 
men instead of 6 men to the section. In December we in- 
creased the forces to 12 men to the section and put on one 
extra gang to get out more “tepetate’” ballast and put it in. 
A second extra gang of 40 men with a foreman and an as- 
sistant were put on with a regular work train in January, 
1904, and continued throughout the year. 

January 1, 1905, one of the extra gangs was taken off 
and in April of the same year the other gang came off for 
financial reasons. After we had gotten by the fiscal year 
on July 1, one of the gangs was put back on under the bet- 
ter foreman. This gang was increased to 60 men and they 
stayed on until April, 1906, when the gang was taken off, 
and the section gangs reduced to 8 men, for financial rea- 
sons. This held until the end of 1906. 

In January, 1907, two extra gangs of 20 men and fore- 
men were put on to clear cuts and widen certain of the large 
fills and lift them back to grade where the settlement had 
been sufficient to affect the tonnage rating of the engines. 
Ballasting with broken stone was well under way. This 
work was charged to betterments and had nothing to do with 
“Hardening down,” the cost of which was still charged to 
operating expenses. These men continued on the harden- 
ing throughout that year, and again in 1908 throughout the 
year, cleaning slopes, increasing them in many cases, widen- 
ing fills, and bringing them up to grade ahead of ballasting. 
This was charged to operating. 

Finally in May, 1909, with the track fully ballasted and 
after 5% years of operation, the gangs got down to the old 
standard of the narrow gage line, 1 foreman and 6 men to the 
section, with no extra gangs. None of these men were en- 
gaged at any time in work on stations, on water tanks, wells, 
etc., for the line started with all stone culverts, stone and 
steel bridges, steel tanks, and stone stations. Repairs to 
these, which were almost nothing, were confined largely to 
additional bridges and painting, and were properly distrib- 
uted in the accounting. E. 46 locomotives and 100,000 
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lb. cars had been added. The rail had been changed to 85 
Ib., and the number of ties had been increased to 2,000 per 
kilometer, or 20 to a 33 ft., or 10 meter rail. Due to con- 
solidation with the Mexican Central and the diversion of 
much tonnage to the lighter grade line, the tonnage had 
doubled. The passenger trains remained the same as in 
1904. 

In my estimation all the men employed beyond these 6 
men and the foreman between 1903 and 1909 were a proper 
charge to the cost of property, or “Hardening down.” It 
takes more men to maintain stone ballasted track than sea- 
soned, well drained, hardened earth track. I was not with 
the line from March, 1904, to June, 1907, but was with the 
same system, and kept notes and watch on this piece of line. 

For easy calculation suppose the labor received for this 
period $1 per day. The cost which should be added would 
be: 

In 1903—Octohber to December 
40 extra gang men.......... 326 days @ 
ee a 78 days @ 

In December 

80 section men 
40 extra gang men 


AR 
_ 


1 $13,040 $28,036.00 
$3,276.00 











SO PS i tase Cosh os eescee 26 days @ 1 $3,120 
Oe en ere 26 days @ 2 52 
P°SROGUNEE: hind o sa cies. wecctee 26 days @ ‘1.50 39 3,211.00 
$6,487.00 
Ce, MSEC ee 5.5 per cent 
Te Or NN <i i6ie a iain cixtewis vane 2.0 per cent 
7.5 per cent 486.53 
ele: Cae S908 oincc c+ cae cdeketweans heiwses $6,973.53 
In 1904— 
126 section men 
80 extra gang men 
De WU oasis oe stekdscasivsnes 326 days @ $1 $67,156.00 
ee ae A ee ere - 5.5 per cent 
Tee OE CIO 00h 4c dies encse ere nese 2.0 per cent 
7.5 per cent 5,036.70 
1 work train incl. supplies..326 days @ $42.50 13,855.00 
EGtHR Ti. PRO iia wiere ca desesare cee enwes $86,047.70 
In 1905— 
126 GectiOR MER. oc ccccecc sce 326 days @ $1 $41,076 
WG fn we areas eis wa as waits 84 days @ 1 3,360 
ee Se ee 84 days @ 2 168 
b COPANO <<. cc. cicsccvecciossss 84 days @ 1.50 126 
60 extra gang men........-. 163 days @ 1 9,780 
errr ee 163 days @ 2 326 
2 assistant foremen ........ 163 days @ 1.50 489 
$55,325.00 
SAGE, a's bene taciees Fay Roe 5.5 per cent 
RIGS OF BOOMs $5506.54 s0 new eh esnn eee 2.0 per cent 
7.5 per cent 4,149.38 
Es. ee ee 257 days @ $42.50 10,922.50 


Petal Far WT. osc ci sicieswcsiepys se avian $70,396.88 
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RMON, 5.5’ kos 5056s ceuaeneeset 5.5 per cent 

a ee ee ee ere 
! .5 per cent 1,898.55 
a. 9 ae ere 78 days @ $42.50 3,315.00 
Sane Eee 1906. a6. o.05 05a 6a tw awe ea ee ee $30,527.55 

In 1907— ’ 
40 extra gang men.......... 326 days @ $1 $13,040 : 

42 section men.............326 days @ 1 13,692 

2 SOPOWMER: co ccccaceccvenccssde0 Gays © 2 1,304 
$28,036.00 

DUDCTVINIOR: v0.0.0 60.5 ssiese ee eensiaisy 5.5 per cent 

BSG OF FOB. a6 sessed 20a visit scene ees 


7.5 per cent 2,102.70 


Tetel Fat 3907 5 osc vsx'c 458 hworeeenenes $30,138.70 
In 1908—same as 1907 





Foul: fee’ J808.. 4 icc s cmes cence was vee 30,138.70 
In 1909— 
40 extra gang men.......... 104 days @ $1 $4,160 
DF EE aici arent Ab a8 59 104 days @ 2 416 
42 section Men.....sseceress 104 days @ 1 4,368 
2} $8,944.00 
Sg) | eS air fi 
oS s.r rr 
7.5 per cent 670.80 
Tatel Sor’ T9095. 6 6s6 is awawcsngcaeerben eee $9,614.80 
OE OE ik 60:8 Cin chs Paxeriemavicmunaen $263,837.86 
CE NSS eye eboney Bc 2, 837.59 
Prem errr Se a 1,339.27 


This money was charged against earnings but is, I be- 
lieve, a proper charge to capital plus interest on the money 
so used until the ‘““Hardening down” is finished. 

The work in question was unusually heavy and at the 
end of 1909 there were still some signs of settling but the 
average seemed solid and permanent. The $1 per day was 
not the rate paid our men nor are the figures for foremen 
correct as given in this article though they are not far 
wrong. 

If the commission would appoint one expert engineer to 
investigate the large companies which have lines long in 
service and lines newly built, I believe it would be a simple 
matter to arrive at a factor for determining closely the ap- 
preciation due to solidification. 


Locomotive Feedwater Heating 


HE SYSTEM DEVELOPED by the Locomotive Feed Water 
Heater Company, New York, for preheating the water 
before it is admitted to the boiler of a locomotive, uses 

the exhaust steam taken directly from the steam chest or the 
exhaust passage in the cylinder saddle, as shown in the illus- 
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General Arrangement of An Exhaust Steam System of Feedwater Heating 


{n 1906— 
ee i vans be. dig ode oe ei 78 days @ $1 $4,680 
DSO 55 o:6 ee. cc0%s beens 78 days @ 2 156 
2 SOG. «i036 56:5 6506040 S000 78 days @ 1.50 234 
TG Meets - TOE. 5 62 0 stnce cans 78 days @ 1 9,828 
42 sectiOn MEM. .....ccccces 248 days @ 1 10,416 


$25,314.00 





trations. The amount of exhaust steam taken is not sufficient 
to interfere materially with the drafting of the locomotive, but 
a sufficient amount is taken to raise the feedwater tempera- 
ture from 150 to 180 deg. The heater is located somewhere 
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near the cylinders in order to reduce the length of passages water heating equipment applied to a locomotive well illus- 
between the cylinders and the heater. In the particular trates the system. The pump draws the water from the tank 
case illustrated, it is located directly in front of the cylinders. through a 3!4-in. suction pipe and delivers it to the heater 
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Pipes extend from each steam chest to the inlet connections through a 2-in. pipe. From the heater the water passes 
of the heater. With this system the injector is replaced by through a 2-in. pipe with a check valve to the boiler check. 
an entirely new water pump, which was developed for this A 34-in. connection is made in the pump discharge pipe for 




















Application of Feedwater Heater and Steam Pump to a. Locomotive 


particular work by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. the squirt hose, thus providing cold water for that purpose. 
It may be located on either side of the locomotive, being The pump takes steam from the cab turret and the speed 
applied similar to the application of an air compressor. of the pump is regulated by a valve at that point. The 

The diagrammatic view of the arrangement of the feed- exhaust steam from the pump passes into the heater to 
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give up its waste heat to the feed water. The exhaust steam 
condensed in the heater passes through an opening in the 
bottom of the heater to a drain pipe that carries it to a point 
near the ash pan where it is drained to the track. 

The pump was modeled after a Westinghouse compressor. 
The steam end is that used on a standard 91%4-in. com- 
pressor. The water cylinder is 61% in. in diameter and is 
double acting. When running at 80 strokes a minute the 
pump will deliver 6,500 gals. an hour. There are ten valves, 
five suction and five discharge, located in the chambers on 
each side of the pump. Each set of five valves is included 
in a valve deck which may be easily removed. Tests made 
with this pump have shown that 50 lb. of water and over are 
pumped per pound of steam used for operating the pump. 

A sectional view of the heater is shown among the illus- 
trations. As indicated by the notations, the exhaust steam 
from the steam chests is admitted at the top, allowed to 
circulate around the tubes which contain the feed water, and 
passes out through the drain at the bottom. The water from 
the pump passes through the heater four times before it is 
delivered to the boiler. This is accomplished by means of 
walls in the headers at the ends of the heater. The header 
at the right has three chambers formed by a wall extending 
horizontally across the header at the center and a vertical 
wall extending up from this wall. The header at the left 
has one vertical wall dividing it into two parts. The water 
enters the header at the right in the upper right hand 
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chamber. It passes through the tubes in quadrant A to the 
header at the left. From there it returns through the tubes 
marked B, then back through the tubes marked C, to the 
header at the left, thence through tubes D to the water outlet. 
By thus passing the water through the heater four times an 
equivalent length of pipe of 16 ft. is obtained from which 
the water will absorb heat. 

One of the most important features of this heater is the 
agitators contained in each of the tubes in the heater. 
These are shown in the top row of tubes in the heater 
illustrated. ‘They consist of a thin brass corrugated and 
spiraled strip of metal and their function is to so agitate 
the water as it passes through the tubes that every particle 
of it will come in contact with the hot tubes and absorb all 
the heat possible from the exhaust steam on the outside of 
the tubes. This agitation also serves to keep the tubes clean 
and free from scale. The higher the velocity of the cold 
water passing through the tubes the more violent the agita- 
tion and the greater the amount of heat absorbed by the 
water. 

Two types of heater bodies are being used, one cast iron 
and the other steel plate. When a cast iron body is used 
the difference in expansion of brass and iron is taken up in 
a copper expansion joint forming one end of the body. 
When steel plate is used the difference is taken up by a 
flexible form of joint formed at either end of the body where 
it connects to the tube sheet. 
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A More Elaborate French Munitions Depot for Storing the Larger Shells 
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The Germans Make Efficient Use of the 





Light Railway in Transporting Wounded 
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A walkout of 1,500 shopmen from the shops of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Waycross, Ga., was reported on January 8, the 
grievance being that a non-union pipefitter had been em- 
ployed; but the matter was settled the next day. 


The long bridge over Albemarle Sound, on the Norfolk & 
Southern, was badly damaged by ice in the storm of January 
11 for a length of about 1,000 ft., and the operation of trains 
had to be suspended to allow the bridge to be repaired. 


The governor of Pennsylvania has received an offer from 
a committee of business men and public officers of Susque- 
hanna, Lackawanna and Luzerne counties, to give to the state for 
a state highway, the right of way which has been abandoned 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad from 
Clark’s Summit to Milford, 33 miles. 


A grievance of enginemen on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford is reported as having been settled by arbitrators 
under the Federal law; and the decision was filed in the United 
States District Court.at New York City on January 15. The 
controversy was submitted to the arbitrators on October 30 
last. It is said that in the main the railroad company is 
sustained. 


The freight house and office building of the Union Pacific 
at Fifteenth and Nicholas Streets, Omaha, Neb., was des- 
troyed by fire on December 28, together with 9 loaded cars. 
Tén other cars with contents were damaged. The fire is 
believed to have originated from a small stove used by water 
service men for thawing out frozen pipes. The total damage 
to the building and cars is estimated at $50,000. 


A fine of $1,000 was imposed, in the county court at Jersey 
City, N. J., on Monday of this week, on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company because of its responsibility for the death 
of a policeman at the fire which resulted from the great ex- 
plosion at “Black Tom,” New York harbor, July 30, 1916, in 
the yards of the Lehigh Valley. The indictment against the 
railroad company was for the crime of manslaughter. 


Differences between the Chicago & Alton and its telegra- 
phers were settled through the mediation of G. W. W. Hangar, 
of the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation on 
January 11. Under the terms of the agreement the teleg- 
raphers will receive overtime pay for Sunday work, a reduc- 
tion of the working day by one hour, giving them an eight 
hour day, and an increase of about $9.75 a month. About 400 
men are affected by the settlement which is the first made 
since Secretary McAdoo was appointed director general of 
railroads. 


The coal carried off by mobs of men, women and children 
who raided the railroad yards in Philadelphia during the 
first week of January, when thousands of people were suffer- 
ing from the cold weather, is said to have amounted to several 
hundred tons; and the retail dealers, whose coal was taken 
from the cars, are preparing to sue the city for the amount 
of their losses. It is said that the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, along Washington Avenue, were visited by crowds 
of a thousand persons at one time, and whole carloads were 
carried off. The police made few arrests and most of those 
who were taken to the courts were leniently dealt with. 


Disturbance of state revenue from railroad taxes, as a pos- 
sible undesirable result of Federal control of railroads, is the 
subject of a telegram which Governor Walter E. Edge, of New 
Jersey, has written to the leaders of Congress and to the 
governors of a number of states. Governor Edge is president 
of the Congress of States on Taxation, which recently held a 
conference at Atlanta, Ga., and his efforts to arouse interest 
in this subject are addressed to governors and other state 
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officers who took part in the conference. The state of New 
Jersey collects from the railroads in taxes about $8,000,000 
annually, the largest single source of revenue in the state. 
The governor deems it wise to present the matter to Congress 
without delay, and before any action is taken, with special 
regard to the interests of those states where the railroad taxes 
are based on the receipts from traffic. 


A Government Traffic Director 


H. M. Adams, vice-president and traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, has been appointed Director of Inland Transporta- 
tion of the War Department to supervise all Government traffic, 
under Major-General George W. Goethals, acting Quartermaster 
General. Mr. Adams will have his office in Washington. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The January meeting of the Western Railway Club, will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on January 22. A. 
R. Ayres, superintendent of motive power of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, will present a paper on Organization 
Maintenance and P. S. Eustis, passenger traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will speak informally on 
The Passenger Traffic Problem Today. 


Mr. Willard Resigns from Industries Board 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has re- 
signed as chairman of the War Industries Board; and it is 
understood that the resignation will be accepted as soon as a 
successor is found. Mr. Willard gave as his reason that the 
railroad required his entire attention. He has had the step 
under consideration some time. He was confronted with the 
alternative of resigning the presidency of the Baltimore & Ohio 
if he remained as chairman of the War Industries Board. 


Fuel Administration Officers 
Appointed to Co-operate with Railroads 


In compliance with a request from Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo, United States Fuel Administrator H. A. 
Garfield has designated Fuel Administration officers to co- 
operate with the railroads in clearing up emergency traffic 
congestion. G. N. Snider, of the Fuel Administration, is to 
act with the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading. 
The Commissioner of the Tidewater Coal Exchange at Nor- 
folk, Va., is to co-operate with the railroads at Hampton 
Roads in clearing up congestion at that point. Another rep- 
resentative has been located at New York City. These desig- 
nated officers of the Fuel Administration will have authority 
to divert shipments of coal from the original consignee 
whenever an emergency renders such action necessary to re- 
lieve traffic conditions. 


Progress in Valuation Work 


In a statement prepared by H. C. Phillips, general secretary of 
the Presidents’ Conference Committee for the Federal Valuation 
of the Railroads, dated December 31, 1917, information is pre- 
sented to the effect that the government has spent about $9,- 
000,000 and the carriers $16,600,000 on the valuation work from 
the passage of the valuation act on March 1, 1913, to June 30, 
1917. The government roadway and track parties have covered 
over 150,000 miles of main lines up to January 1, 1918. Tentative 
valuations up to the present time have been served on six carriers 
with a total mileage of 2,120 miles. The field and track inspec- 
tion is now complete on 153 roads with a total mileage of 61,333 
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miles; it is from 75 per cent to 100 per cent complete on nine 
additional roads including 44,017 miles; it is from 50 per cent to 
75 per cent complete and nine roads comprising 36,970 miles and 
is started but less than 50 per cent completed on 186 roads with a 
mileage of 186,834 miles. Attention is called to the fact that if 
the government would concentrate its work on those roads most 
nearly completed it could bring out a large number of tentative 
valuations in a short time. 


Disastrous Wreck at Hammond, Tex. 


In the derailment of northbound passenger train No. 17, on 
the Houston & Texas Central, at Hammond, Tex., on the morn- 
ing of January 14, about 3 o’clock, 17 persons were killed and 20 
injured. Two steel coaches were crushed, and the fatalities were 
mostly in these cars. 

The car most badly damaged was a steel chair-car, which 
struck a freight engine standing on a side track, and was 
wrecked above the window rail on one side. Steam pipes on 
the engine were broken and many passengers were scalded. 

The derailment was caused by a loose switch, the points of 
which had been opened about three-quarters of an inch by a 
brake beam, which had fallen from a car in a south-bound 
freight. The night was dark and foggy and the switch had 
been set, after being used once, without the fault being discovered. 


Running the Railroads Under the New Regime 


The following items were received too late to be incorporated 
in the article on this subject-on page 153 of this issue: 

Mr. Aishton came to Washington on Tuesday and held a long 
conference with Mr. McAdoo on western conditions. 

According to reports received at Mr. McAdoo’s office the 
Freight Moving Week opened inauspiciously, as there was no 
improvement in terminal conditions on Monday. Reports con- 
tinue to come in of shortage of men in the mechanical depart- 
ments, resulting in delays in turning engines and inability to 
make repairs to maintain power to the proper standard. 

Numerous small roads have sent letters or officers to Wash- 
ington to find out whether they have been taken over by the 
Government, and there has been some doubt as to whether or 
not some of them are included in the President’s proclamation. 
Commissioner Woolley, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been assigned to make a report on the question. 

Mr. McAdoo held a conference on Wednesday with rep- 
resentatives of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, who have many questions regarding their status 
under the plan of. federal control. 

A committee representing the National Industrial Traffic 
League was also expected to see Mr. McAdoo later in the day. 


The Shepherdsville Collision 


The rear collision of passenger trains on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Shepherdsville, Ky., December 20, in which 47 persons 
were killed (reported in our issues of December 28, January 4, 
page 88, and January 11, page 137) was the subject of hearings 
before the Kentucky State Railroad Commission at Louisville last 
week. Engineman Wolfenberger, of the express, testified that 
he did not see the red tail lights of train No. 41 until he was past 
the train-order signal; that is, within a very few hundred feet 
of the standing train. He had no idea that he was gaining on 
train 41, as he had found clear signals at each train-order station. 
He was required by the despatcher’s order to run not less than 
one hour and 30 minutes behind time. Actually he was consid- 
erably later than that. He said that there was smoke or steam 
in the atmosphere at Shepherdsville station and it was hard to 
read signals; but he thought the train-order signal changed to 
green. He said that operators often change the signal from stop 
to proceed before the engineman calls for it; and, on account 
of this habit of the operators, “we are accustomed to run by sta- 
tionary green boards.” He said that it would be impossible to 
maintain schedules if trains were stopped to see the actual change 
of all train-order signals (from red to green). 

J. B. Keyer, engineman of No. 41, said that he had never known 
an operator at a station to change a train-order signal until the 
engineman blew the whistle calling for it. P 

B. M. Starks, general manager of the road, was questioned at 
length concerning the custom of operators aiding the station 
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agents in handling baggage to and from passenger trains. This 
practice is general on that road at small stations. He said that 
block systems are not infallible, and cited cases of collisions on 
roads using the block system. The operator at Shepherdsville 
could not have changed the train order signal to red, after the 
passing of train 41, any sooner than he did, as that train was 
ig ~g 200 ft. beyond the signal, which is the space required 
y rule. 


Knight Commanders 


Connop Guthrie, transportation representative of the British 
government, at New York City, who for many months past has 
directed the railroad and ocean movement of two million tons of 
freight monthly, is now Sir Connop Guthrie, K. C. B. E—Knight 
Commander of the British Empire. Sir Connop was wounded at 
the battle of the Marne, where he served with the Coldstream 
guards. 

The same title has been conferred by King George on Arthur 
H. Harris for his services in Canada as Director of Overseas 
Transport. Sir Arthur came to America in the seventies, enter- 
ing the service of the Grand Trunk. He rose there to the position 
of general freight agent, and in 1902 he went to the Canadian 
Pacific. On the outbreak of the war he organized an Overseas 
Transport Department, the successful administration of which 
is now recognized by His Majesty. 


More Railway Honor Men 


Additional data concerning the number of railroad men now 
with the colors has come to hand since the publication of the 
article entitled “Over 70,000 Railway Men Join Colors,” appear- 
ing on page 22 of the Railway Age of January 4. The following 
names should be added to the list of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific engineering department emplo,ees who have received 
army commissions: M. M. Silverman, draftsman, captain in avia- 
tion corps; L. A. Humason, compiler, first lieutenant, Camp 
Grant, Ill.; H. T. Livingston, assistant engineer, first lieutenant 
United States army; R. O. Bradley, rodman, first lieutenant artil- 
lery; S. M. Bunch, rodman, second lieutenant artillery; J. C. 
Dolan, instrumentman, second lieutenant artillery; W. E. Hei- 
merdinger, assistant engineer, second lieutenant artillery; C. S. 
Hurless, rodman, second, lieutenant United States army. These 
additions make the grand total of Rock Island men now in the 
army 1465. 

Statistics concerning Minneapolis & St, Louis men now in the 
army were not received in time to be included in the article in 
the Railway Age of January 4. Up to November 1, 185 employees 
of that road had gone to the colors. The following men received 
commissions: G. S. Kibbey, engineering department, first lieu- 
tenant Engineer Officers Reserve Corps; F. H. Barry, despatcher, 
first lieutenant with the Russian Railway Service Corps; G. W. 
Nygren, despatcher, first lieutenant in the Russian Railway 
Corps; H. E. Comfort, engineering department, second lieutenant 
Engineer Officers Reserve Corps. C, L. Koehn, C. B. Morgan 
and B. H. Nixon, despatchers, all have commissions with the 
Russian Railway Corps. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient reports that up to the 
close of 1917, 34 employees had entered army or navy service. 

The El Paso & Southwestern System has a total of 223 men 
now with the colors. The following additional names of em- 
ployees who have received commissions came to hand after the 
publication of the issue of January 4: I. D. Hough, superinten- 
dent of telegraph, El Paso, Tex., major in the equipment de- 
partment, Washington, D. C.; R. I. Geiger, clerk in account- 
ing department, El Paso, Tex., first lieutenant army, Camp 
Travis, Tex.; E. C. Mulberry, clerk in traffic department, El 
Paso, Tex., first lieutenant, Camp Kearney, Cal.; T. J. Gal- 
lagher, clerk accounting department at El Paso, Tex., first 
lieutenant in army, now in France; J. O. Nabours, Jr., steno- 
grapher and clerk general manager’s office, El Paso, Tex., first 
lieutenant, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; J. E. Hubbard, rodman, 
Tucumcari, N. M., second lieutenant Seventh Regiment En- 
gineers, United States Army, Atlanta, Ga.; R. C. Campbell, 
clerk accounting department, El Paso, Tex., second lieutenant, 
Camp Travis, Tex.; F. S. Ross, clerk accounting department, 
El Paso, Tex., second lieutenant Nineteenth Infantry, Company 
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F, Port Arthur, Tex. Most recent reports make the number 
of officers of the El Paso & Southwestern who have received 
commissions, two; the number of employees who have received 
commissions, 10; the number who have enlisted or who have 
been drafted in the army, 185; and those in the navy, 26; mak- 
ing a total now with the colors of 223. 

The Baltimore & Ohio reports the following additions to its 
list of employees who have received commissions: J. G. Steven- 
son, bridge inspector, captain quartermaster’s department, Camp 
Merritt, N. J.; W. B. Blanchford, machinist, captain, regular 
army; H. R. Holljes, inspector, first lieutenant Marine corps, 
France; E. J. Clopton, chairman, lieutenant field artillery; A. 
N. Peters, chief despatcher, lieutenant, railway regiment; A. 
M. Dinsmore, brakeman, second lieutenant, machine gun corps, 
Fort Riley, Kan.; C. R. Preston, inspector, second lieutenant 
in infantry, Camp Lee, Va.; J. J. Chisolm, inspector, second 
lieutenant assistant paymaster in the navy; J. M. Beverly, 
brakeman, second lieutenant in the navy. 

The statistics of enlistments in the army for the Tennessee 
Central were inadvertently omitted from the article in the 
Railway Age of January 4. The number of employees of this 
road, however, who entered government service was included 
in the grand total of railway men under arms therein mentioned. 
Two Tennessee Central employees received commissions, i.e., 
C. H. Fitzgerald, yardmaster, a majorship, and F. J. Ready, Jr., 
secretary and chief clerk in the legal department, a first 
lieutenant in the aviation section of the signal corps. Seventy- 
one other employees either volunteered or were drafted. 


Gratitude for Tobacco Funds 


Brigadier-General W. W. Atterbury, Director General of 
Transportation, American Expeditionary Forces in France, 
has congratulated the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
upon the liberality with which they have contributed to the 
fund for supplying tobacco to their former comrades, now in 
the field. In a letter to J. C. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Telegraph of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he says:— 

“IT was very much gratified to learn that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad employees had contributed a fund of $35,000 for the 
purchase of tobacco for Pennsylvania Railroad boys serving 
with the American Expeditionary Forces. As to the best 
method of sending the tobacco. I shall want from the gen- 
eral manager’s office a list of the employees, upon receipt of 
which we will make the necessary arrangements and advise 
how to forward the tobacco. 

“I want to congratulate the employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad who are doing their bit at home to help us here in 
France, for the splendid way they have responded in this 
very laudable undertaking. American tobacco is very scarce 
over here and is in great demand, and I know that all of our 
employees with the American Expeditionary Forces will be very 
glad to receive such a substantial reminder from their friends 
and fellow-workers at home. 

“Needless to say, we are very busy, for the job they have 
given us is going to tax all our energy and ingenuity. How- 
ever, that is what we are here for.” 

Contributors to the Raiiway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund will 
be interested in a letter from Fred A. Preston, secretary and 
treasurer of the P. & M. Company, Chicago, now a captain in 
the regular army in France. He was in a hospital for a month 
with the measles, and after he came out he wrote a letter to 
Fred A. Poor, president of the P. & M. Company, in which he 
said: 

“T had occasion while at the hospital to see what sending 
tobacco to the soldiers means. There were sixty privates 
with the measles quarantined in a separate building and they 
were the most cheerless lot of men I ever saw, with no clothes 
of their own and nothing to smoke. They were actually sick, 
not from measles but from pure lonesomeness. After they 
had been there six days the Y. M. C. A. brought around about 
500 bags of Bull Durham and the whole character of the place 
changed in a flash. I have never seen anything which gave 
so much pleasure and those boys were well in an hour, and 
left the hospital the next day! 

“There is nothing so welcome as Bull Durham with plenty 
of papers and matches. The latter are especially scarce. Send 
the tobacco in the large size bags. Before long I shall have 
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the chance to see some of the soldiers who are receiving 
your tobacco. I will write you what they say; but I know 
now what it will be.” 

Contributions to the Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund for the 
week ending Tuesday noon, January 15, are: 

Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich., $3 a month for 12 
months. 

Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, $10 a month 
for 12 months. 


Record Snow Storms Paralyze 
Transportation in Central West 


Two of the severest snow storms in history have swept over 
the Central West within a week paralyzing transportation for 
from 24 to 48 hours each time. The first storm was accom- 
panied by a snow fall of nearly 15 inches, which constitutes a 
record for Chicago and tributary territory, and was confined 
largely to a zone within about 100 miles of that city. It started 
west of the Mississippi river late in the evening of Saturday, 
January 5, and at Chicago the velocity of the wind was about 
55 miles an hour. The railroads were forced to annul most 
of the passenger trains scheduled to leave Chicago on Sunday, 
and all incoming trains were late. 

Hardly were the rails and yards cleared of snow when a 
second storm passed over the same section of the country. It 
began Friday evening, the 11th. The snow fall was not so 
heavy, a maximum of about eight inches and in many localities 
not exceeding three inches, but the gale was as bad or worse, 
and of longer duration. Passenger trains throughout the storm 
area were stalled, and passengers were forced to billet in ware- 
houses, country stations and small rural hotels. The less for- 
tunate had to remain in their trains, in some cases after the 
car-heating facilities gave out. Many important trains could 
not be moved for from 24 to 48 hours. Some which left Chi- 
cago Friday evening were recalled when it became apparent 
that they could not proceed, but the return trip in some in- 
stances took all day Saturday and Sunday. 

Thousands of men were hired and others were drafted from 
all railroad departments, which could spare men, to clear the 
tracks. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy employed all its freight 
handlers, freight clerks, and draftsmen to shovel on January 14. 
Other roads took similar measures. Because of the difficulty of 
obtaining men for this work some Chicago roads paid as high 
as $1 an hour for common labor. Rotary snow plows were put 
at work, but, as long as the storm lasted, these progressed with 
difficulty. On Sunday morning, January 13, a plow and a 
locomotive were derailed near Corliss, Wis., on the Chicago- 
Milwaukee line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Practically no trains were run on the 12th and 13th, but pas- 
senger service was resumed on something approaching normal 
schedules on January 14. Chicago suburban trains, which at- 
tempted to fight the storm Friday night, were stalled in snow 
drifts, forcing commuters to spend the night in the cars except 
when rescued by farmers who broke through the drifts with 
sleighs and bobsleds. Chicago offices, stores and factories were 
operated with depleted forces on January 12 because of the 
failure of all suburban trains, electric interurbans and street 
railways. 

The first break in Chicago’s isolation from the east came when 
the Twentieth Century Limited on the New York Central ar- 
rived at 10 a. m., Sunday, a little over 24 hours late. The New 
York-Chicago Limited of the Baltimore & Ohio, due at 9 a. m. 
on Sunday the 13th, did not arrive until 1:30 p. m. on Mon- 
day. The Manhattan Limited and the Mercantile Express of 
the Pennsylvania, due in Chicago on Saturday afternoon ar- 
rived Monday. These trains were held at Mansfield, Ohio. 

No freight service, except the movement of coal and perish- 
ables, was attempted until Monday, January 14. The Illinois 
Central delivered coal at team tracks in Chicago on Sunday, 
although hardly a wheel of a passenger train moved. A small 
amount of milk in cans reached the city over the Chicago & 
North Western Monday morning, the first to come in over that 
road since Friday. Milk deliveries in the city on the 14th were 
confined to families with babies, and even some of those had to 
do without. Coal movements were greatly impeded 
where. The Illinois State Fuel Administration has 
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mandeered, for domestic purposes, all coal in Chicago railroad 
yards. Even some of the railroads are seriously affected by 
the coal shortage. The Chicago Great Western and the St. 
Paul were not able to resume normal operation until they re- 
ceived additional coal. The former road was operating only 
about 50 per cent of its passenger trains on Tuesday of this 
week, and the latter line has cancelled an unprecedented num- 
ber of trains to conserve its fuel. Many large industrial plants 
in the Chicago district were forced to close on January 14 
because of the shortage of fuel and the difficulty of delivering 
that already in the terminals, among them the steel mills of the 
Calumet region and three Chicago packing plants. 

The second storm affected a larger area than the first one, 
extending as far south as Memphis, Tenn., west nearly to 
Omaha, Neb., and east beyond Cleveland, Ohio. In southern 
Illinois there was considerable sleet which cid much damage to 
railroad wires. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois had its tele- 
graphic communication largely cut off. In the main path of the 
storm, however, the wind carried a fine dry snow which was 
especially hard to handle, because it was blown back over the 
rails as fast as it was removed. 

William G. McAdoo, director-general of railroads, tele- 
graphed on Monday, the 14th to R. H. Aishton, chairman of the 
Central Department of the American Railway Association, ex- 
pressing his distress at the inconvenience and suffering which 
the blizzard brought to the people in the West and Centr-1 
West, and calling for the use of every possible means to over- 
come the situation and restore railroad service at the earliest 
possible moment. In reply Mr. Aishton assured Mr. McAdoo 
that every possible means was being used to restore normal 
service and particularly the movement of coal. “All employees 
stuck to their tasks of keeping transportation moving as long as 
it was humanly possible to do so. Every available man was em- 
ployed in the moving of snow. Through passenger service in 
the Chicago district resumed nearly normal operations this 
morning. Very good success obtained last night in placing coal 
in Chicago territory. Every man that can be spared from any 
other class of work is being used to remove snow from tracks 
in yards so that all transportation may be resumed at the earliest 
hour possible. You may feel assured that absolutely nothing is 
being left undone by officers and employees to restore full normal 
transportation.” 


Radical Economies in Canada 


The Railways’ War Board of Canada is considering seriously 
a proposal, to be laid before the government, to take up many 
hundreds of miles of main track, on lines which are parallel to 
other lines, for the purpose of providing rails for renewals of 
more important tracks; renewals which have long been delayed 
but which are now imperative. 

Toronto papers report the discontinuance of numbers of 
passenger trains on all of the three prircipal railroads entering 
that city, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern; and it is said that the saving of coal amounts to 
several hundred tons a day. 

To save coal the government railway administration will run 
but one train a day between Halifax and Montreal. 

Discussing various published conjectures concerning the 
Canadian government and its attitude toward the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific. W. M. Seal, General Secretary of the 
Railways’ War Board, declares that there is no likelihood of the 
Dominion Government taking over the management of the roads 
in the near future. The Canadian roads have been dealing with 
war conditions since August, 1914, and Canada’s chief railways, 
unlike the American roads, are nation-wide in organization and 
operation. In dealing with nation-wide conditions each Canadian 
transcontinental line has unity of control over its coast-to-coast 
traffic. There are only three large systems (and less than sixty 
roads, counting small and large as well). This makes the work 
of the War Board quite simple, and a very different proposition 
from that where the number of roads is raised by hundreds. In 
Canada today shortages on one road are taken care of at once 
out of the surpluses of sister roads. Shortages in such things as 
potato cars, apple cars, coal cars, or engines, trackage, or terminal 
facilities, are constantly and almost instantly met. The round- 
about routing of freight, which was one of the problems of the 
American railway situation, does not exist in Canada. 
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Track and Trackless Lines Combined 


The San Diego & South Eastern has been authorized by 
the California State railroad commission to take over inde- 
pendent motor-car lines and to operate them over a route 
from the terminus of its rail line at Lakeside, Cal., north- 
eastward to Julian, approximately 38 miles. There is one 
seven-passenger Buick car of 55 hp., two Federal trucks of 
3% and 2 tons‘ capacity, respectively, two Auto-car trucks 
of 2 tons’ capacity each, one Alco truck of one ton capacity, 
two Kissel trucks of 2% and 1 ton capacity respectively, and 
one Denby truck of 2% tons’ capacity. 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


James A. Farrell, Chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, has issued the formal cail for the Fifth National 
Foreign Trade Convention to meet at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 18 
to 20. The time of the meeting was originally announced as 
February 7 to 9 but has been changed by the executive com- 
mittee “owing to the railroad congestion and the desire of 
the Council to co-operate with the Government in the relief 
of the situation due to the war.” The theme of the Conven- 
tion will be “The Part of Foreign Trade in Winning the War.” 

The preliminary program is announced as follows: 


First Day, Thursday, Convention called to order at 10 A. M. 
by James A. Farrell, Chairman, National Foreign Trade 
Council; Addresses of Welcome on behalf of state of Ohio 
and City of Cincinnati; Organization of convention—election 
of president of convention. Topic of Session, Foreign Trade 
Achievements Up to Date—a series of brief addresses pre- 
senting the share of the different elements of foreign trade— 
Shipping, Railroads, Finance, Steel, Textiles, Chemicals and 
Lumber, in war preparation and work. 

Afternoon Session: 2:30 P. M.—Topic of Session, After- 
War Conditions of Foreign Trade—Two or three papers dis- 
cussing measures necessary for American foreign trade, to 
meet the new situation when peace is restored, and to hold 
the gains it has made in recent years—organization in pro- 
duction and co-operation in marketing. 

Group Sessions at 4 P. M.: 

Group I. Exports Control and Imports Control. Attended 

by representatives of the War Trade Board. 

Group II. Foreign Credits. In co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

Group III. Education for Foreign Trade. 

Group IV. The Smaller Manufacturer and Merchant. In 
co-operation with the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association. 

Group V. Getting Into the Game. Experience Session for 
Beginners. 

Second Day, Friday, Morning Session: 10 A. M.—Session 
Topic, The Merchant Marine. Addresses dealing with the 
rehabilitation of the American merchant fleet, and means to 
assure its permanent retention; the American foreign trade 
policy of the future and the problem of the Pacific. 

Friday Afternoon, 2:30 P. M., Group Session. 

Friday Evening, 7 P. M., Banquet, Gibson Hotel. 

Third Day, Saturday, Morning Session: 10 A. M.—Reports 
of Group Sessions and General Convention Committees; Mis- 
cellaneous Business; Adjournment. Foreign Trade Specials 
leave Cincinnati for New York and Boston, 2:30 P. M. 

O. K. Davis, secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, announces that the various departments of the gov- 
ernment, commissions, boards and bureaus, the activities of 
which concern foreign trade, are co-operating with the council 
to make available to all delegates government trade infor- 
mation and advice regarding foreign markets. 

The secretary of state will assign to the convention several 
consuls general and consuls from Europe, Latin America and 
the Far East, who are expected in the United States on leave 
at the time of the Convention. 

Among the special features of the Convention will be a 
large collection of samples assembled by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 

The work of organizing the Convention is being conducted 
by O. K. Davis, Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, 1 Hanover Square, New York. 
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The Navy Department has taken two steamers of the Central 
\ ermont Railway, which have been lying at New London unused, 
for the past three years—the Narragansett and the Manhattan. 


The Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., held its annual 
meeting on January 5. John C. Burrowes, superintendent 
of the Pullman Company, was elected president for the ensu- 
ing year. 


In Philadelphia, this week, eight large freight stations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been kept open until 10 o’clock in 
the evening, with the hope that consignees would be able to 
more rapidly clear away-the accumulation of freight. 


James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, who was recently appointed assistant to A. H. Smith, 
assistant director-general of the railroads, has appointed a com 
mittee of eight traffic managers of steel companies to gather 
information and submit reports to Mr. Smith. 


The United States Food Administration’s recent instruc- 
tions that shippers must load to safe carrying capacity have 
produced results on the Southern Pacific. A shipper at Hub- 
bard, Ore., on November 15, loaded 104,500 lb. of potatoes 
into a Southern Pacific 40-ft., box car. At 60 pounds to the 
bushel this means 1742 bushels. The car was loaded nine 
sacks high, and was delivered at Colma, Cal., on November 
22, without complaint as to the condition of its contents. 


The special committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, recently appointed, with with Guy M. Freer, president 
of the league, as chairman, has gone to Washington to give 
Director General McAdoo the viewpoint of shippers at large 
concerning the important measures he has taken since assum- 
ing control of the railroads, including particularly the new 
demurrage rates, the routing of freight without reference to 
company lines, etc. The committee will also ask for a league 
representative on Mr. McAdoo’s advisory board. 


Railroads in the territory of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation have discontinued the delivery of railroad, sleeping- 
car and parlor-car tickets either by railroad employees or 
by paid messengers. Similar action was taken some time ago 
by railroads in the territory of the Central Passenger As- 
sociation. Member lines of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation have also agreed to discontinue free telegraph and 
telephone service in connection with sleeping-car reservations, 
subject to the concurrence of the Southwestern and Trans- 
continental Passenger Associations. According to this ar- 
rangement, if it becomes effective, no sleeping-car or parlor- 
car reservations for passengers on foreign lines or at other 
points on the same line will be made by telegraph or tele- 
phone except at the expense of the passenger. This rule 
will not apply to reservations on sleeping-cars or parlor-cars 
which pass through the station where passengers call for 
space, but merely applies when passengers desire to reserve 
berths or parlor-car chairs on a train with which they intend 
to connect. 


Illinois Manufacturers Protest 
Increased Demurrage Charges 


The traffic committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
has passed a resolution declaring that any change, through gov- 
ernment control, or agitation by the carriers in connection with 
trap and ferry cars, increase in carload minimum weights, storage, 
track storage, or other matters, without consultation and agree- 
ment with shippers, is ill advised and inconsistent with the spirit 
of co-operation. “These subjects have been handled through 
negotiation between the carriers and shippers with very satis- 
factory results, and we respectfully suggest that such relations 
continue.” A telegram was sent to W. G. McAdoo, director- 
general of railroads, criticising his order making radical changes 
in demurrage charges and eliminating the average agreement. 
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It said: “We are in entire accord and sympathy with you in your 
efforts to facilitate prompt movement, but ... we can demon- 
strate that the enforcement of your order will not accomplish the 
results desired.... We therefore respectfully request oppor- 
tunity to be heard prior to the taking effect of the order Jan- 
uary 21.” 

To managers of Chicago railroads a message was sent deploring 
the abolishing of commercial railroad freight offices long es- 
tablished out of necessity. Such a radical change, it is declared, 
deprives the shipping and traveling public of the only prompt 
means of obtaining necessary information which is absolutely 
essential. 


Curtailment of Passenger Train Service 


The New York Central made further extensive reductions in 
passenger train service on Monday of this week, particularly in 
suburban trains to and from New York City. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, to conserve coal, has 
issued orders cancelling 54 passenger trains. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has discon- 
tinued its night trains between Chicago and Louisville. 

The Louisville & Nashville has taken off a number of Sunday 
trains. 


South American Traffic 


Steamship lines to South America and to Trans-pacific 
ports report more passenger traffic than last year. The 
rapid development of new trade enterprises under the stim- 
ulus of war conditions has'created a volume of commercial 
travel heretofore unknown. New trade relations now estab- 
lished mean new freight, and permanent benefit to the carriers 
of both freight and passengers. The new United States and 
Pacific Line, plying between New York and the west coast 
of South America, through the Panama Canal, announces 
the departure of the first of its four new steamers the last 
of January.—American Express Co.’s Travel Bulletin. 


Discontinuance of Solicitation of Traffic 


Reductions of the forces of city passenger and freight agents 
have been under consideration during the past three weeks by 
many railroads at many cities; and action has already been 
taken in a number of cases, including the complete closing of 
some offices; but there seems to be no very well-defined policy, 
and each road apparently finds itself compelled to consider 
numerous local obstacles. The Baltimore & Ohio has closed 
its office at 196 Washington street, Boston, and the New Eng- 
land passenger agent has been sent to Philadelphia. Among 
the 30 railroad offices on the principal business streets of Bos- 
ton, a considerable number reduced their staffs on or about 
January 1; but it is said that some of the roads have recon- 
sidered the matter and may not withdraw so many men as at 
first was intended. From Toronto, Ont., it is reported that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the Pennsylvania have closed their offices. 
The passenger and freight agent of the Missouri Pacific at 
Nashville, Tenn., has called in his traveling agents. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Erie and the Southern have signified their 
intention ot close their offices in Philadelphia. The Georgia 
Railroad has closed its office in Macon. A number of offices 
have been closed in Atlanta, Ga. At Chicago mercantile inter- 

ts protested against the closing of city freight offices. 

Railroads in the territory west of Chicago have practically 
discontinued the solicitation of freight traffic, but their soliciting 
forces have been utilized in other ways. The Missouri Pacific 
recalled approximately 200 freight solicitors and put them at 
work in the operating department. On most of the larger roads 
the solicitors are employed to expedite the movement of freight 
and to keep shippers advised as to how and by what routes 
freight is being moved. The Texas & Pacific, the Southern, the 
St. Louis Southwestern, the International & Great Northern and 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf have closed their offices at 
Chicago. The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has 
closed its agency at Kansas City, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
closed its office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved for filing 
without formal hearing Western Classification No. 55, stating 
that it has been assented to by a large number of shippers and 
that the changes conform to recommendations of the Uniform 
Classification Committee, thus bringing about greater uniformity 
in classification. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has au- 
thorized the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to advance their passenger fares in that state from 2 cents a 
mile to 2% cents a mile, the new rate to go into effect Febru- 
ary 1. The commission says that this is a war measure and 
approved only because of a temporary emergency. 


Demurrage Rates Advanced 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, acting on the notice 
received from the director general of railroads, has adopted for 
intrastate traffic the advanced rates for freight-car demurrage 
recently prescribed at Washington, and has issued to shippers of 
the state a circular calling for co-operation in this movement for 
economy. The attention of shippers is called also to the extensive 
navigable waters of Louisiana, and it is intimated that shippers 
have not properly appreciated these channels of transportation. 
The circular names a half dozen steamboat lines which are avail- 
able; and the commission proposes to look up owners of boats 
who will afford water service to places now lacking it. 

The railroad commissions of a number of other states have 
adopted or approved the demurrage rates prescribed by Director 
General McAdoo, among which are those of Georgia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 

The Public Service Commission of New York State, second 
district, announces the receipt of notices from most of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the state that embargoes have been placed on 
all shipments of freight, in carloads, which the shippers desire 
to have stopped or held for reconsignment or diversion. These 
embargoes have been placed by direction of the assistant to the 
director general of railroads. 


New York Annual Report 


The Public Service Commission of New York, first district 
(New York city), has sent to the legislature its 11th annual 
report. The most important subject dealt with is the construction 
of rapid transit lines in New York city. Ten of these lines, or 
sections of lines, have been put in operation during 1917, and 
about as many more will be finished in 1918. The report char- 
acterizes the new dual system of rapid transit in New York as 
the world’s largest engineering undertaking, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000,000, or more than the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Its hundreds of miles of track on city and com- 
pany-owned lines will effect approximately an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in the city’s transit facilities as they existed 
in 1907. Hundreds of acres of territory now sparsely settled in 
the outlying districts will soon be built up as a result of the open- 


- ing of these new: lines, which together will constitute the greatest 


municipal transit system in the world. 

“Early in 1918, possibly by the end of March, the commission 
will have the new Lexington avenue subway and the Seventh 
avenue subway in operation. The Lexington avenue subway is 
to be connected with the first subway in the vicinity of Forty- 
second street, extending thence northward into the Bronx, fork- 
ing in the vicinity of 135th street into two branches, one extend- 
ing easterly to Pelham Bay Park and the other northwesterly to 
Woodlawn road. 

“The Seventh avenue subway joins the first subway at Times 
Square and extends south, forking at Park place into two two- 
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track branches, one of which continues to a connection with the 
first subway at the Battery loop, while the other extends through 
Park place, Beekman and William streets to Old. Slip, and to 
Brooklyn by a tunnel now under construction. These two lines, 
operating as part of the first subway, will provide the greatest 
amount of traffic relief possible for a good many years. Instead 
of one four-track subway there will be two, and for the portion 
of Manhattan Island south of Forty-second street there will in 
the near future, with the Broadway subway, be twelve subway 
tracks instead of four. 


. 


Court News 


Statute Requiring Trains to Stop 
at State Line, Held Void 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that chapter 283 of the Laws 
of 1915, making it the duty of the Public Utilities Commission to 
require interstate railroad companies to provide proper facilities 
and to stop all passenger trains a reasonable time at or near the 
state line, was not the product of an exercise of the police power, 
undertakes to regulate interstate commerce in a matter already 
regulated by proper federal authority, casts an unwarranted bur- 
den on interstate railroad commerce, deprives interstate railroad 
companies of their property in lawfully established interstate 
passenger fares, and is unconstitutional and void.—State v. 
Dickinson (Rock Island) (Kan.), 168 Pac., 838. Decided Novem- 
ber 10, 1917. 


Construction of Live Stock Contract 


A contract for the transportation of cattle from Ulysses, Pa., 
to Philadelphia contained a “36-hour limitation” and bore a 
memorandum “Put off at Lancaster, Pa. for feed and water.” 
The railroad took the car over its own line and a connecting line, 
the Philadelphia & Reading, to Philadelphia without going through 
Lancaster, and without apparent delay or any injury from delay. 
The shipper ordered the cattle sent to Lancaster, where they were 
sold. The shipper subsequently sued the railroad for breach of 
contract, claiming feed charges in Philadelphia, freight charges 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, a loss because of a decline in the 
market price of cattle at Lancaster, yard charges at Lancaster, 
and feed charges pending the sale. The Pennsylvania Superior 
Court held that a compulsory nonsuit was properly entered. The 
carrier was not responsible for a loss caused by the transfer of 
the stock from the point of destination to another market where 
loss occurred.—Stauffer v. New York Central, 66 Pa. Superior 
Ct. 208. Decided March 16, 1917. 


Interstate Shipments—Time of Bringing Suit 


A carload of mules was shipped from New Albany to Leland, 
both points in Mississippi. —The car was to go to Memphis, Tenn., 
and there be delivered to another carrier. This was done. Sub- 
sequently the shippers sued the connecting carrier for injuries 
to the mules resulting from delay while in its hands. The rail- 
road set up as a defense that the action was not brought within 
six months as stipulated in the bill of lading. This raised the 
question whether the shipment was interstate and so governed 
by the Carmack Amendment. The Mississippi Supreme Court, 
citing Hanley v. Kansas City Southern, 187 U. S., 617, 23 Sup. 
Ct., 214, held that where a bill of lading shows the routing to be 
outside of the state, though the points of origin and destination 
are both within the state, the shipment is interstate. It was 
argued for the plaintiff that the shipment could have moved wholly 
within the state of Mississippi. The court said that while that 
might be true the contract routed the shipment via Memphis. 
The initial carrier had no option in routing. It was also held 
that the Carmack Amendment applied, though the suit was not 
against the initial carrier. The provision requiring the suit to 
be brought within six months was valid and was not waived by 
the railroad company. The bill of lading was duly signed by the 
shippers and so was an admission by them that they were of- 
fered by the initial carrier two separate contracts, and that they 
chose this one in consideration of the reduced rate. The recitals 
in the contract were prima facie evidence of the fact that this 
choice was offered. The testimony showed that they accepted 
and signed the bill of lading without reading it; but it was 
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held insufficient to contradict the written admissions in the con- 
tract. Judgment for the plaintiffs was reversed and judgment 
entered for the railroad.—lIllinois Central v. Rogers (Miss.), 76 
So. 686. Decided November 19, 1917. 


Computation of C. L. Charges—Storage and Demurrage 


Action was brought against a shipper to recover for freight, 
demurrage and storage on a stone-working lathe and equipment 
shipped from Columbia, Me., to St. Cloud, Minn., which the 
consignee refused to receive, but not on account of any fault of 
the carriers. The freight charges were lawful, and on 24,000 Ib. 
the minimum ¢. |. rate. The actual weight of the goods was 17,000 
Ib., and the question was raised whether the goods shipped reason- 
ably amounted to a carload. The Maine Supreme Court justified 
the carload rate; and also held that the terminal carrier did not act 
imprudently in taking the lathe and equipment to a warehouse at 
an additional freight charge, although it might have unloaded it 
on its right of way; but its action, after it knew that the shipper 
was unlikely to give any orders for the disposition of the ship- 
ment, in keeping the goods on the car at a demurrage charge of 
$1 a day for 86 days was held unreasonable and unnecessary, and 
it should have unloaded the freight and released the car after a 
demurrage charge of not over 26 days—Northern Pacific v. 
Pleasant River Granite Co. (Me.), 102 Atl., 298. Decided Novem- 
ber 24, 1917. 


Free Passes to Employees— 
After Termination of Service 


A railroad sent its agent to Union Springs, Ala., and there 
employed several persons to work for it on its lines in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Their contracts included free trans- 
portation to their place of work and free transportation to their 
homes in Alabama every two weeks. The latter was never fur- 
nished, but the men continued at work until their job was fin- 
ished in North Carolina and they were transported to Johnston 
City to work. At this point they declined to work any further 
and were discharged. They then demanded their free trans- 
portation to their homes, which was refused and they brought 
suit. The railroad’s defense was that it was not permitted, under 
the law, to contract to furnish free transportation; that it could 
only furnish transportation to such persons as were in its em- 
ploy, and that, at all events, after the plaintiffs were discharged, 
it was unlawful for the railroad to furnish such transportation. 
The Tennessee Supreme Court held that the plaintiffs not being 
servants of the railroad at the time the free transportation was 
refused at Johnston City, the railroad could not furnish it with- 
‘out being liable in the penalty provided in the federal law. 
There is no exception for such a case in the act itself and the 
court can make none. The court followed the rulings of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has construed the 
act very strictly in furtherance of the policy of Congress to root 
out the practice of furnishing free passes by interstate carriers, 
except in the cases reserved by the act. Such a contract was 
therefore held not binding—Northern v. Linear (Tenn.), 198 
S. W., 887. Decided November 20, 1917. 


United States Supreme Court 


Texas Train-Schedule Law Void 


The United States Supreme Court, on Monday of this week, in 
the case of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, of Texas, against the 
state of Texas, dismissed a suit by the state to collect penalties 
for alleged violation of an order of the state railroad commission 
in failure to adhere to passenger train schedules. The Court held 
that.the order was an interference with interstate commerce. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Sustained 


The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission which (after 
several revisions) merely denied to the Louisville & Nashville 
authority to continue on certain traffic through Bowling 
Green to Louisville and to Nashville lower rates than were 
contemporaneously in effect to Bowling Green. (Bowling 
Green Business Men’s Association v. Louisville & Nashville, 
24 I. C. C. 228). The railroad assailed the validity of the 
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order in the federal district court for the Western District 
of Kentucky. The district court refused to grant a temporary 
injunction and dismissed the company’s bill. This is now 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. The railroad company had 
filed a long assignment of errors. The Supreme Court says 
that “many of the assignments of error are not now insisted 
upon, none deserves detailed discussion, all are unsound.” 
L. & N., v. United States. Decided, January 7, 1918. 


Railroads Lose Illinois Passenger Fare Case 


The Illinois railroads have lost their fight to set aside the 
Illinois two-cent fare law. The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday of this week in a decision by Justice Van Devanter, sus- 
tained the decision of Judge Landis of the district court for the 
northern district of Illinois, which held that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had exceeded its authority in its order in the 
Business Men’s League case. The commission ordered the rail- 
roads to remove the discrimination against interstate traffic re- 
sulting from the higher rate for interstate traffic than the rate 
charged for intrastate passengers, and it specifically approved the 
2.4-cent interstate rate as being reasonable. The railroads asked 
an injunction to restrain the enforcement of the two-cent rate in 
Illinois, but Judge Landis dismissed the proceedings. Both the 
railroads and the state authorities appealed from the decision, 
which is now upheld. Another federal court at St. Louis en- 
joined the railroads from violating the commission’s decision and 
during the litigation the higher rates have been charged, rebate 
coupons being given to the passengers. The court sustained the 
contention of the state authorities that the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was not sufficiently definite and precise to 
be enforced as against a state law. 


Assumption of Risk Under 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


A freight train was being made up in a yard, and an ex- 
perienced conductor, while between cars contrary to the 
rules, and assisting in an effort to adjust a faulty coupler, 
was killed. The coupler was at the south end of a string of 
cars standing on a grade; another string moving down from 
the north hit the standing cars and drove them against the 
deceased and across a space of twenty feet. Suing under the 
federal Employers’ Liability Act the administratrix main- 
tained that the brakeman in control negligently permitted 
the moving cars to strike with too great violence; also that 
the company negligently failed to promulgate and enforce 
adequate rules to safeguard the deceased while at work; and 
some evidence tended to support both claims. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, affirmed a judgment for 
the defendant after the trial court had denied motion for 
new trial based solely on its refusal to give the charge speci- 
ally requested by the plaintiff (218 Fed. 367). The requested 
charge was that “the risk the employee now assumes since 
the passage of the federal Employers’ Liability Act, is the 
ordinary dangers incident to the employment, which does not 
now include the assumption of risk incident to the negligence 
of defendant’s officers, agents or employees.” Denying the 
request the court said: “Under the Employers’ Liability Act 
the employee simply assumes the risk of his employment. 
Section 4 reads, ‘Such employee shall not be held to have as- 
sumed the risk of his employment in any case where a viola- 
tion by such common carrier of any statute enacted for the 
safety of employees contributed to the injury or death of 
such employee.’ I decline to charge as requested, because 
this is not an action of the kind specified in Section 4.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in affirming judg- 
ment for the defendant, said that the request quoted did not 
accurately state any applicable rule of law and was properly 
refused. Already the jury had been told that the deceased 
assumed the ordinary risks of his employment, a statement 
more favorable than the plaintiff could properly demand. If 
the negligence of all officers, agents or employees of the 
company should be excluded in actions under the Employers’ 
Liability Act “it is difficult to see what practical application 
could be given to the established doctrine concerning as- 
sumption of risk.” Boldt v. Pennsylvania. Decided January 
7, 1918. 
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Locomotives 
Tue WESTERN Paciric is inquiring for 5 Mikado locomotives. 


The Cuicaco, MirwAaukEeE & St. Paut is contemplating the 
purchase of 50 steam locomotives. 


The Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN reported in last 
week’s issue as asking prices on 15 Mikado locomotives, has 
ordered .these locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue RuopEsIAn Raitways have ordered 9 mountain type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These loco- 
motives will have 22 by 24 in. cylinders, a total weight in work- 
ing order of 172,000 Ib. and will be equipped with superheaters. 


Tue CuHILeEAN State Ramways recently ordered 20 Mikado 


locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 


locomotives will have 22 by 28 in. cylinders, a total weight in 
working order of 195,000 Ib. and will be superheated. The pur- 
chase of the locomotives has been supervised by Justiniano Soto- 
mayor, vice-general manager and vice-minister of public works 
of Chile, who is now staying at the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 


Freight Cars 


Eart Petty, Eldorado, Kan., is inquiring for 20 sulphuric acid 
tank cars. : 

Tue Sr. Lours-SAN Francisco is inquiring for 170 steel 
underframes. 

Tue BaAttrmore & Onto has withdrawn its recent inquiry for 
3,000 freight cars. 

SaMueEL Barr, Nashville, Tenn., is inquiring for 10 8,000-gal. 
capacity tank cars. 

W. D. Jenxtns, New Orleans, La., is inquiring for 10 8,000- 
gal. capacity tank cars. 

Tue CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Raitways have issued inquiries 
for 250 drop bottom gondola cars. 

Tue WesTERN CoNTRACTING Company, Kansas City, Mo., is 
inquiring for 25 8,000-gal. tank cars. 

Lowey R. Garprt, New Orleans, La., is inquiring for 10 50-ton, 


‘$,000- to 10,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


The Repusiic Iron & Steet Company has ordered 200 coke 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Eouaity Rerininc Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., is 
inquiring for 30 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 

Tue SoUTHERN O1t Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., is inquiring 
for 25 8,000- to 10,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 

Tue JARECKI CHEMICAL COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, is in- 
quiring for 6 50-ton, 7,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 

Tue Unitep States Navy has ordered 60-ton steel underframe 
box cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue CotompraN NorTueERN has ordered 6 15-ton wooden gon- 
dola cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue Unitrep States War DeparTMENT is about to place orders 
for quantities of spare parts and specialties for freight cars. 


Tue Brier Hut Iron & Coat Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is inquiring for 10 70-ton gondola, 40 70-ton coal and 25 50-ton 
general service cars. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Corompran NortHeErN has ordered 2 third-class passenger 
coaches from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
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Peter L. Maher, business manager of the Eastern Car Co., 
Ltd., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, has resigned his position 
and has returned to the United States. 


The Concrete Mixing & Placing Company has moved its 
offices from 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, to the First 
National Bank building in the same city. 


S. D. Winger, formerly associated with the Prest-O-Lite 
Company, in charge of railroad sales, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the compressed acetylene department of the 
Oxweld Railway Service Company with office at Chicago, IIl. 


_ P. C. Gunion has been made advertising manager of the 
industrial bearings division of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. Mr. Gunion has been in the sales depart- 
ment of the Hyatt Company for two years. Just previous to his 
recent appointment he was manager of the Pittsburgh office. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, on 
January 1, had a total of 1,417 men in the various branches of 
the military service of the United States. To draw attention 
to this fact the company pastes on its letter heads a sticker 
made up like a service flag containing the name of the com- 
pany, a star and the figures, 1417. 


A. C. Miller, promoter of the Chicago-New York Air Line, 
part of which was finally absorbed in the Gary & Interurban 
Traction system, of which he was formerly the head, and 
more recently the inventor and promoter of a cab train 
control device, died on January 4, at Aurora, IIl., aged 
66 years. Although of the same name he was not associated 
with the Miller Train Control Corporation, Danville, Il. 


Recent promotions in the Pressed Steel Car Company’s or- 
ganization in the Pittsburgh District make J. H. Hackenburg 
purchasing agent, succeeding the late H. J. Gearhart. Mr. 
Hackenburg was formerly the assistant purchasing agent. 
H. B. Fisher and C. C. Clark have been appointed assistant 
purchasing agents of the company. W. C. Howe, formerly 
in charge of the Allegheny plant, becomes assistant to the 
vice-president. J. C. Ritchey has been appointed electrical 
engineer. 


R. A. Van Houten, works manager of the Sellers Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager with the same headquarters. 
George M. Hogan, sales agent has also been appointed as- 
sistant secretary and W. H. Seigmund, cashier, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. E. M. Kerwin, secretary-treasur- 
er, has been granted a leave of absence to enter military ser- 
vice, having been commissioned a captain in the ordnance 
department and stationed at Washington, D. C. 


Milton Rupert was recently elected vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer of the R. D. Nuttall Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturers of gears, pinions and trolleys. Mr. Rupert 
has been with the Nuttall Company since March 4, 1893, holding 
various positions. In 1903 he was appointed head of the general 
offices, being directly in touch with all office matters and also 
manufacturing operations. During the latter part of this period 
Mr. Rupert was assistant to president and general manager. In 
his new position, Mr. Rupert will have charge of sales and manu- 
facturing activities. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Engineers, announce the formation 
of the Ford, Bacon & Davis Corporation, organized for the 
purpose of conducting a general contracting business, with 
particular reference to industrial, public utility and power 
plants, steam and street railroads, docks, steamship and rail- 
way terminal facilities, subways, tunnels, hydro-electric and 
irrigation projects. In effect this means the continuance in 
corporate form of construction work which heretofore has 
been handled by the firm direct. The corporation’s head- 
quarters are at 115 Broadway, New York, and it has offices 
at New Orleans and San Francisco. 
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Trade Publications 


SMOOTH-ON SPECIALTIES.—A new edition of the instruction 
book published by the Smooth-On Manufacturing Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has recently been issued for free distribu- 
tion. In addition to information regarding the use of Smooth- 
On iron cement, the booklet contains a list of the standard 
sizes of Smooth-On coated corrugated gaskets for flanged 
pipes of sizes from 2 in. to 26 in. 


MetuHops oF Loapinc RapIATorS AND BorLers.—The American 
Radiator Company has issued an excellent booklet, describing 
and illustrating the standard methods of loading and bracing 
shipments of radiators and boilers, which have been adopted 
by this company to reduce the liability of damage to a 
minimum. The instructions contained in the booklet will 
be of value to agents who frequently handle such _ ship- 
ments. , 


Hypratep Lime.—The Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
24-page pamphlet entitled “Watertight Concrete” which is de- 
voted to the discussion of the properties of hydrated lime in mak- 
ing concrete impermeable to water. The pamphlet contains a 
large amount of information regarding this material and its uses 
and is illustrated with photographs of structures in which hy- 
drated lime has been used. 


Pressep SteeL Trucks.—The Pressed Steel Truck Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently issued folders describing the 
Atlas two-wheel and four-wheel trucks. These folders are 
well illustrated and show in some detail the interesting 
features of construction and describe the various uses to 
which these trucks may be put. They are constructed with 
a one-piece frame, without bolts or rivets. They weigh less 
than wooden trucks and have greater strength. The axles 
are supported on flexible hardened steel bearings. 


An Export Orpver AND Atiiep Topics.—The Foreign Trade 
Department of the National Association of Manufacturers 
has recently issued a very interesting 48-page booklet in 
which it follows with illustrations of letters, invoices, bills 
of lading, etc., the progress of an export order for paint to 
a company in New York from a purchaser in Montevideo 
from the inquiry for information to the shipment and invoic- 
ing of the goods. The accompanying story explains each 
step in the order, and emphasizes such essentials as courtesy 
in the correspondence, the securing of proper credit data, the 
translation of letters into the language of the prospect, and 
the proper methods of securing shipping permits and orders, 
insurance, drafts, etc. In addition to that information is given 
concerning the trade mark laws and the consular requirements 
of foreign countries. Several pages, finally, are devoted to 
the facilities of the Foreign Trade Department of the As- 
sociation. The Department, says the booklet, furnishes special 
reports on trade prospects to individual manufacturers, lists 
of foreign business houses, translations, credit reports. It 
also prepares reports on foreign inquiries for American goods 
and in trade conditions. The offices of the department are 
at 30 Church Street, New York. Views are shown of these 
offices and a map in the form of an insert shows the location 
of the department’s foreign correspondents in all countries 
of the world. 





More Destroyers THAN THere Are Now 1n THE WorLp.— 
E. G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, told 
the 500 guests of the Allentown, Pa. Chamber of Commerce at 
its banquet on December 20, that the submarine destroyers which 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation will build for the Gov- 
ernment are more thari all of the destroyers now in the world. 
Mr. Grace said he regarded the rapid construction of destroyers 
as the solution of the submarine menace. Mr. Grace said that of 
the entire ship construction of the United States, war vessels and 
merchantmen included, the companies of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation are bearing more than half of the burden. The 
Bethlehem plants now employ 30,000 men as compared with 9,000 
five years ago. Charles M. Schwab, who also spoke, said that the 
payroll of the Bethlehem plants is now $100,000,000 a year—Iron 
Age. 
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Railway Financial News 


BaLtimorE & Onto.—The board of directors at a meeting last 
Wednesday declared semi-annual dividends of 2 per cent on 
the preferred stock and 2% per cent on the common stock. 


Boston & Maine.—The Minority Stockholders’ Protective As- 
sociation has sent a protest to President Wilson against the 
enactment of any legislation under which the disbursement 
to railroad security holders of compensation for the use of 
railroad property by the federal government would be left 
optional with the directorates. The resolution in which the 
protest is embodied also urges the enactment of legislation to 
provide specifically for a guarantee of direct compensation 
payment to security holders during the period of federal con- 
trol. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—The $1,250,000 6 per cent one-year gold 
notes, originally issued by William A. Read & Co., were paid at 
maturity, January 10, by the Central Trust Company, New 
York. During the last year the Canadian Northern has re- 
duced its outstanding obligations by $6,000,000. The Canadian 
government now owns practically all of its $100,000,000 capital 
stock. 


MicuicaANn East & West.—This road, operating between Man- 
istee, Mich., and Marion, has been placed in the hands of 
Eugene Ford, receiver. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroAp.—The railroad lines heretofore operated 
by the Pennsylvania company, embracing the northwest and 
central systems of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, 
having been taken over by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, will be operated under the title of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Western Lines. 


PittspurGH & West Vircin1a—tThe Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road & Coal Company, a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia recently declared two dividends of 3 per cent each on 
its $14,000,000 of stock. All of the stock is owned by the rail- 
way company. The first dividend, an initial distribution, was 
paid December 31, 1917. The second dividend is payable next 
June. The total cash involved in these two dividends amounts 
to $840,000, equivalent to the full 6 per cent on the $9,000,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia preferred stock and an additional 
1 per cent on the $30,000,000 common. Since the railway com- 
pany earns sufficient to pay the full 6 per cent on the preferred 
this distribution of $840,000 may be said to apply entirely to the 
common stock. On this basis it is equivalent to $2.80 per share 
on the common. 


St. JosepH Vattey.—H. E. Bucklin, president, has been appointed 
receiver of this line, which extends from Elkhorn, Ind., to 
Columbia, 70 miles. 


Railway Construction 


Itt1nors CENTRAL.—This company is considering the construc- 
tion of an inbound freight house at East St. Louis, II. 


Mosite & Ounto.—This company proposes to repair and re- 
model the grain elevator at Mobile, Ala., and the wharf adjacent 
thereto, involving a total expenditure of about $125,000. The 
grain elevator, with a capacity of 250,000 bushels, is to be con- 
nected to the wharf by a conveyor having a capacity of 15,000 
bushels per hour. This building is 56 ft. wide by 106 ft. long 
and 130 ft. high to the eaves. The machinery to be installed will 
be entirely electrically driven and of the latest type. A contract 
has been given to the R. C. Stone Engineering Company at 
St. Louis, Mo., for the installation of the machinery, and the re- 
modeling of the building will be done by the railroad company. 
It is expected to have the elevator in operation within six 
months. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. E. Richardson, has been appointed auditor of the Ten- 
nessee Railway, with office at Oneida, Tenn., succeeding G. G. 
Boardman. 


W. B. Cronk, has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, of the Caraquet & Gulf Shore, with office at 
Bathurst, N. B. 


W. Mosby, transportation assistant of the St. Louis-South- 
western with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president with office as before at St. Louis. 


Meade T. Spicer, executive assistant of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has been appointed executive assistant also of the 
Hocking Valley with office at Richmond, Va., effective Janu- 
ary l. 


G. F. Baker, assistant general adjuster of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been appointed general adjuster with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding O. D. Aeppli, assigned 
to other duties, effective January 15. 


H. A. Scandrett, who has been appointed assistant director 
of traffic and commerce counsel of the Union Pacific system with 
office at Chicago, Ill, as was announced in these columns on 

January 4, was born at 
: Faribault, Minn. on 
April 8, 1876. He 
graduated from Shattuck 
Military Academy in 
1894 and graduated from 
the University of Min- 
nesota in 1898. In Jan- 
uary, 1901, he entered 
the office of the general 
claim agent of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb., 
being transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo. as 
claim adjuster a few 
months later. In Octo- 
ber, 1901, he was made 
assistant attorney for 
Kansas and Missouri 
and in November, 1901, 
he was appointed as- 
sistant general attorney 
of the Union Pacific and 
was also a member of the firm of Loomis, Blair & Scandrett at 
Topeka, Kan. From April, 1908, to January 1, 1911, he was first 
assistant attorney in the above-named states and on the latter 
date was appointed assistant interstate commerce attorney of the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific system; from May 1, 1912, to 
January 1, 1913, he was interstate commerce attorney for the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific companies. Since January 1, 1913, 
he has been interstate commerce attorney for the Union Pacific 
system, and on January 1 of this year assumed his new duties as 
assistant director of traffic and commerce counsel, as afore- 
mentioned. 





H. A. Scandrett 


5] 


Morton C. Bradley has been appointed assistant controller 
of the Boston & Maine, with office at Boston, Mass., in 
charge of statistics, valuation and other special accounting and 
Earl A. Ryder has been appointed real estate agent. 


M. R. Waite, who was general solicitor for the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton until that road was merged with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been appointed general attorney for the Balti- 
more & Ohio for the states of Ohio and Indiana with office at 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. H. Sayer, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 


the Lehigh & Hudson River, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer, with office at Warwick, N. Y., vice John Sayer 
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resigned, and the office of assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary has been abolished. 


A. W. Towsley, whose appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president of operation and construction of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with office at Chicago, Ill., was mentioned in 
these columns on January 11, was born at Whitewater, Wis. He 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin and in the fall of 
1878 entered the service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
serving consecutively as telegraph operator, agent, train des- 
patcher and chief train despatcher. Since leaving the St. Paul he 
has been with the Great Northern as chief train despatcher and 
trainmaster; the Norfolk & Western, as chief train despatcher, 
trainmaster, superintendent of transportation and assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager; the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, as assistant to the vice-president and assistant to the 
superintendent of transportation; the Seaboard Air Line, as su- 
perintendent, assistant to the vice-president and general manager 
and assistant to the president; the Chicago & North Western, as 
superintendent and special representative for the vice-president 
and president; and the Ann Arbor, as vice-president and general 
manager. On September 1, 1917, he entered the office of the vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as special repre- 
sentative, which position he held at the time of his appointment, 
as noted above. Mr. Towsley will give special attention to 
transportation matters. 


Operating 


E. K. Longan has been appointed superintendent, of the 
Southwestern Railway with office at Henrietta, Texas. 


J. E. Thayer, has been appointed chief despatcher and 
trainmaster, of the Georgia Northern, with office at Moultrie, 
Ga. 


H. E. Rodenfels has been appointed general agent of the 
operating and traffic departments of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
with office at Columbus, Ohio. 


J. D. Walker has been appointed acting superintendent of 
transportation of the Colorado & Southern with office at 
Denver, Colo., succeeding A. Pardoe. 


J. W. Allen has been appointed acting superintendent of 
the Puget Sound division, of the Northern Pacific with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., vice J. J. McCullough, assigned to 
other duties. 


Charles D. Ward, general agent of the operating depart- 
ment of the Erie, with office at Chicago, has been appointed 
general agent of New York Terminal division, with office at 
Jersey City, N. J. 


H. D. Earle has been appointed superintendent of the 
Northern division of the St. Louis-Southwestern with office 


at Pine Bluff, Ark., succeeding M. J. Kennelly, resigned, ef- _ 


fective December 13. 


J. A. Shepherd has been appointed superintendent of the 
Green River division of the Denver & Rio Grande, with head- 
quarters at Helper, Utah, succeeding R. C. Ten Eyck, trans- 
ferred; effective January 1. 


C. O. Bradshaw, formerly a trainmaster on the Great North- 
ern, was appointed superintendent of the Illinois and the 
Racine & Southwestern divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul with headquarters at Savanna, IIl., succeeding G. R. 
Morrison, assigned to other duties, effective January 15. 


W. O. Franklin, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pocahontas division of the Norfolk & Western, with head- 
quarters at Bluefield, W. Va., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was born on September 25, 1874 at Martins- 
ville, Va., and received his education in the Martinsville High 
School. He began railway work early in 1894, with the Nor- 
folk & Western and served first, for two years in the track 
department, and then for four years as freight brakeman. He 
was then consecutively freight conductor for four years, as- 
sistant trainmaster on the Scioto division for four years and 
later served for five years as trainmaster on the Scioto divis- 
ion. He was then transferred as trainmaster to the Poca- 
hontas division, which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to superintendent of the same road as above noted. 
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Traffic 


J. H. Gregory has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with office at St. Joseph, Mo. 


George J. Allen has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Georgia & Florida and the Augusta Southern, with office at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


E. M. Hess, has been appointed commercial agent of the 
New York Central, with office at Baltimore, Md., vice N. D. 
Hoke promoted. 


C. J. Piper, has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Canadian Northern, with office at Minneapolis, Minn., vice 
J. T. Whitlaw resigned. 


J. W. Brown, traveling freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
general agent at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


R. R. Williams has been appointed Canadian agent, pas- 
senger and freight, of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., vice P. A. Bolopue. 


W. T. Grier, general traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at New York, having resigned to enter 
other business, the position of general traffic manager has 
been abolished. 


H. A. Cochran, general coal freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md., has been granted a tem- 
porary leave of absence in order that he may assist the United 
States Fuel Administration at Washington. 


F. K. Woodruff, manager of mail traffic of the Kansas City 
Southern, with office at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
director of development, with the same headquarters, in charge 
of the industrial, immigration and agricultural departments. The 
position of manager of mail traffic has been abolished and the 
duties of that position have been assumed by F. D. Downie, 
general baggage agent, Kansas City, Mo., effective January 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


B. J. Peasley has been appointed mechanical superintendent 
of the St. Louis-Southwestern of Texas with office at Tyler, 
Tex. 


A. H. Hackfield has been appointed master mechanic and 
roadmaster, of the Southwestern Railway with office at 
Archer City, Texas. 


H. T. Nowell, assistant superintendent of the Billerica 
(Mass.) shops of the Boston & Maine, has resigned to en- 


gage in other business. 


Ernest S. Draper, has been appointed engineer of structures 
of the Boston & Albany, with office at Boston, Mass., vice 
A. D. Case, who has resigned to become structural engineer, 
in charge of the structural division of the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation. 


M. F. Smith, division master mechanic on the La Crosse and 
Wisconsin Valley division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with office at Milwaukee shops, was promoted to district 
master mechanic, with the same headquarters; William Joost, 
roundhouse foreman at Milwaukee shops, was promoted to 
master mechanic of the Milwaukee terminal and the Chicago 
and Milwaukee division, with office at Milwaukee shops, Wis., 
effective January 10; A. J. Klumb, assistant district master me- 
chanic, with office at Milwaukee shops, has been appointed 
division master mechanic on the Prairie du Chien and Mineral 
Point division, with office at Madison, Wis.; W. H. Hart, 
assistant district master mechanic on the Superior division, 
with office at Green Bay, Wis., was promoted to division master 
mechanic with the same headquarters; J. E. Bjorkholm, travel- 
ing engineer, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., was ap- 
pointed division master mechanic of the Chicago terminal, 
with office at Chicago, Ill; J. H. Phillips, traveling engineer, 
was appointed division master mechanic on the Northern 
division, with office at Horicon, Wis.; John Turney, assistant 
district master mechanic of the Twin City terminals, with 
office at Minneapolis, Minn., was appointed division master 
mechanic of the same division; H. G. Dimmitt, district master 
mechanic of the River and lowa & Minnesota divisions, was 
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appointed division master mechanic of the same divisions: 
P. L. Mullen, roundhouse foreman at Sioux City, Iowa, was 
appointed division master mechanic of the Southern Minne- 
sota division, with office at Austin, Minn.; G. P. Hodges, cen- 
eral car and locomotive fereman, with headquarters at Mason 
City, lowa, was appointed division master mechanic of the 
Iowa and Dakota division, with the same headquarters: 
Joseph Bodenberger, traveling engineer, with headquarters at 
Aberdeen, S. D., was appointed division master mechanic of 
the Hastings and Dakota division, with the same headquarters; 
G. P. Kempf, district master mechanic on the Dubuque divi- 
sion, with office at Dubuque, Iowa, was appointed division 
master mechanic of the same division; E. W. Harvey was ap- 
pointed division master mechanic of the Illinois and Racine 
& Southwestern division and the Rochelle & Southern line, 
with office at Savanna, IIl.; F. P. Miller, general car and loco- 
motive foreman at Marion, lowa, was appointed division 
master mechanic of the Iowa division, with the same head- 
quarters; S. J. O’Gar, general car and locomotive foreman, 
with headquarters at Ottumwa Junction, Iowa, was appointed 
division master mechanic of the Kansas City division, with the 
same headquarters; G. J. Messer, general car and locomotive 
foreman, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was ap- 
pointed division master mechanic of the Sioux City and Da- 
kota division, with headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa; T. S. 
Manchester, general foreman, with headquarters at Aberdeen, 
S. D., was appointed traveling engineer, with the same head- 
quarters, and Joseph Opia, general foreman, with headquarters 
at Austin, Minn., was appointed general inspector, with the 
same headquarters. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


F. G. Robbins, general superintendent of the Erie at Chica- 
go and recently commissioned major in the Engineer Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps, has been called into active service and 
has been assigned to Washington, D. C. 


James T. Phillips, auditor of disbursements of the Oahu 
Railway & Land Company, with headquarters at Honolulu, 
T. H., has been called to active military service with the rank 
of captain in the quartermaster department, and assigned to 
duty as assistant to the department quartermaster.in Hono- 
lulu. Mr. Phillips went to Honolulu in March, 1916, to take 
charge of the disbursements and store department of the 
Oahu Railway; he previously had served for about 15 years 
in the operating and accounting departments of the Rock 
Island, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific. 


* 


Obituary 


M. L. Crowell, formerly treasurer of the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western, with office at Toledo, Ohio, died on January 7, 
at the age of 73. 


Archibald J. Wykes, treasurer of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at New York, died on January 14, at his home in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., at the age of 46. Mr. Wykes entered the 
service of the Illinois Central in March, 1897, as a clerk in 
the executive office, at New York. In February, 1913, he 
Was appointed assistant treasurer and the following May 
promoted to treasurer. 


was 


Lee Howell, general freight agent of the St. Louis and 
Henderson divisions of the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Evansville, Ind., died recently. He was born on 
May 18, 1844, and began railway work in 1872, as a con- 
tracting agent on the Louisville & Nashville. He subsequently 
served as general agent at Evansville, Ind., then as division 
freight agent of the Henderson division and since November 
1882 was general freight agent of the same road. From July 
1 to December, 1883, in addition to the duties of general 
freight agent he served as superintendent of the St. Louis 
division. 





Tue Totat Exports To U. S. rrom ENGLAND IN 1917 had an 
aggregate value of $262,891,937, against $305,414,269 in 1916, ac- 
cording to a cable from the American Consul General at Lon- 
don under date of January 2. 








